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By  Rudolph  Easterly,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

A  sports  writer  commented  recently  that  with  guided  missiles  Hitting  about 
and  prospects  in  sight  for  reaching  the  moon,  it's  an  exciting  period  in 
human  history.  But  judging  from  the  zooming  sales  of  tranquillizing  pills, 
things  are  too  exciting  at  times  for  a  large  segment 
of  humanity.  No  doubt  about  it,   we're  living  fast. 
But  it  can  be  tolerable — providing  we  take  time  peri- 
odically to  live  slowly. 

Outdoor  sports,  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  boating, 
and  camping  used  to  border  on  luxury.  But  for  today's 
harassed  citizenry  an  occasional  escape  to  the  out- 
of-doors  is  a  necessity,  pure  and  simple.  All  of  the 
aforementioned  sports  are  healthful.  They  provide 
a  much-needed  change  of  pace  so  necessary  in  this 
atomic  age.  And  until  recently  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  such  activities  was  easy  to  come  by. 
But  from  here  on  out  we  can  expect  it  to  become 
increasingly  cozy. 

Every  morning  in  our  United  States  there  are  8,000 
new   faces   seated  around   our   breakfast  tables.   By  RUDOLPH  EASTERLY 

the  year's  end  it  figures  up  to  close  to  three  million.  That's  the  rate  at  which 
new  competition  is  appearing  on  the  U.  S.  scene.  And  each  year  we  have  well 
over  a  million  fewer  acres  of  land.  That's  the  rate  at  which  "the  terra  firma  is 
being  buried  under  steel  and  concrete  of  urban  buildings  and  highways.  Today, 
we  have  twelve  acres  per  person.  Tomorrow,  fifteen  years  hence, "it  will  be  eisht 
acres  per  person — a  third  less. 

As  glum  as  all  of  this  appears,  there  are,  and  will  be,  certain  limited  places  to 
hunt  and  fish.  But  it's  going  to  take  more  planning  as  time  goes  on.  In  recent 
years,  we  in  Louisiana  have  been  pushing  land  acquisition  programs.  So  have 
our  sister  states.  However,  we  are  all  faced  with  a  common  problem  and  that 
is  impressing  upon  the  public  that  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  these  lands  are 
slowly,  but  surely,  vanishing  for  as  the  days  drag  on  the  years  fly  by  on  hidden 
wheels. 

One  may  ask — Why  all  this  intensified  pressure  to  acquire  more  lands  for 
recreation?  Sociologists,  psychologists  and  population  experts  explain  this  in  many 
ways:  The  need  to  escape  the  pressure  of  our  urbanized  society,  the  results  of  our 
increased  mobility,  the  legacy  of  our  American  pioneer  spirit,  heightened  interest 
in  wildlife  through  education,  a  shorter  work  week,  more  leisure  time,  more 
money  fluctuating  and  above  all — more  people. 

However,  let  us  remember  that  the  outdoors  are  not  the  sole  propertj  of  the 
hunter  and  fisherman.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous growth  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  sorts.  Statistically  speaking,  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  families  who  go  camping  each  year  in  this  country  van 
between  five  and  ten  million,  with  uncounted  millions  of  people  who  appear 
on  no  state  or  national  park  camping-permit  statistics.  Of  those  state  parks  thai 
reported,  well  over  three  million  camper-days  were  registered  in  195S  and  the 
national  forests  reported  nearly  five  million  camper  visits. 

Camping  equipment  sales  in  1958  were  estimated  at  $385,000,000.  Further- 
more, in  a  recent  listing  of  the  fastest  growing  industries.  •Recreation.  Services 
and  Equipment"  rated  tenth  in  the  United  States  after  the  belter  known  booms 
in  Air  Transportation,   Missiles,   Electronics.    Plastics,   and  others. 

We  all  know  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  poured  into  the  cash  registers 
of  our  hunting  and  fishing  equipment  dealers  each  year,  however,  let  us  re- 
member that  campers  are  part  of  our  state's  economy  which  reaches  into  every 
shopping  center,  gas  station,  as  well  as  every  highwaj  establishment  and  every 
enterprise  in  resort  communities. 

We  also  know  that  besides  being  short  on  lands  for  hunting,  our  slate  parks 
are  often  taxed  to  capacity  and  there  is  a  crying  need  for  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  for  the  development  of  our  resources  to  strengthen  our  economy  and 
assure  the  health,  wealth  and  happiness  of  our  people. 


Louisiana 
Otter 


Ednard  Waldo 


IF  there's  one  animal  thafs  more  fun  than  a 
barrel  of  monkeys,  it's  the  otter,  who's  got  it  all 
over  the  dog,  chimp,  elephant  and  horse  for  in- 
telligence and  friendliness,  if  you'll  take  the  word 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Schwartz  who  have  been 
raising  the  little  animals  for  several  years  in  the 
backyard  of  their  home,  761  Jefferson  Heights,  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  otter  craze  of  the  Schwartz's  began  when 
Charlie  returned  from  West  Africa  with  an  African 
otter  which  he  purchased  from  a  native  boy  for  one 
dollar  and  trained  to  do  about  every  trick  in  the  bag. 
However,  after  having  won  the  hearts  of  the  entire 
family,  "Pouva",  as  the  otter  was  called,  died  of 
botulism. 


Emil  Liers,  of  Homer,  Minnesota,  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
to  have  bred  otters  in  captivity  despite  the  efforts  of  scientists 
and  others.  Liers,  who  visits  New  Orleans  frequently  to  coach 
and  encourage  otter  raiser  Charley  Schwartz  on  the  fine  points 
says  that  there  is  probably  no  other  wild  animal  in  the  world 
that   can   equal   the   otter  for    intelligence   and    personality. 


Charlie  Swartz,  of  New  Orleans,  is  seen  with  Prince  Bernhard, 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  Liberia,  West  Africa  with  his  African 
otter.  The  prince  was  so  fascinated  with  the  antics  of  the  little 
beast  that  he  wanted  to  buy  it  on  the  spot  from  Charley  who 
refused    to  sell   for  any    price. 

So  stricken  was  the  family,  with  the  loss  of  the 
little  shovelnosed,  lovable  sleek  brown-black  pet  that 
there  was  a  pall  over  the  household  for  days  until 
Schwartz  succeeded  in  replacing  it  with  a  pair  of 
native  Louisiana  otters.  It  was  then  that  Charlie  de- 
cided to  go  the  whole  way  and  raise  the  otters  sci- 
entifically. He  learned  that  there  was  one  man  in 
the  world,  who  over  and  above  the  knowledge  of 
scientists,  veterinarians,  woodsmen,  and  others,  had 
first  succeeded  in  getting  otters  to  breed  in  captivity 
and  that  man  was  Emil  Liers,  of  Homer,  Minnesota. 
After  many  long  distance  calls  and  a  voluminous 
exchange  of  correspondence,  Liers  became  so  inter- 
ested in  Charlie's  pets  that  he  made  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans  to  see  the  animals  and  offer  more  advice 
on  the  raising  of  the  otters. 

Liers  himself,  who  has  made  subsequent  trips  to 
New  Orleans  since  to  visit  the  Schwartz  family  and 
their  animals,  began  raising  otters  in  1928  when  two 
baby  otters  were  found  by  him.  He  and  his  wife 
were  so  taken  by  the  intelligence  and  friendliness 
of  the  manloving  little  animals  that  they  obtained 
more  otters  to  further  study  them  and  raise  them  as 
pets. 

Since  then,  the  Liers  have  had  about  150  animals 
and  have  had  as  many  as  35  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Liers  has  developed  a  special  diet  of  his  own  for 
them  and  has  proven  in  court  that  the  diet  of  the 
otter  in  the  wild  is  not  especially  fish  but  consists 
mainly  of  crustaceans,  frogs,  salamanders,  stickle- 
backs, insects,  turtles,  mussels,  snails,  certain  roots 
and  plants,  and  that  an  otter  on  an  exclusive  diet  of 
fish  will  waste  away  and  die. 

In  wild  habitat,  otters  also  eat  snakes  which  they 
kill  much  in  the  manner  of  the  mongoose  and  never 
has  he  seen  an  otter  bitten  by  a  snake  when  in  com- 
bat with  one.  Liers  says.  He  sells  his  otters  only  to 
sincere  fanciers,  zoos,  and  private  collectors  and  has 
passed  more  than  90  of  them  through  his  farm  since 
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he  picked  up  his  first  pair  of  helpless  otter  cubs 
after  their  mother  had  died  in  a  trap. 

Liers'  special  diet,  which  he  gave  to  Charlie 
Schwartz,  consists  of  75  percent  horse  meat,  1/2  per- 
cent liver,  8  percent  bran,  10  percent  rolled  raw  oats, 
2  percent  bone  meal,  1  ounce  brewer's  yeast  per  day, 
1/2  percent  of  tomato,  lemon,  orange  juice  or  1/2 
percent  grated  carrots,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cod 
liver  oil  per  day  per  otter.  The  whole  is  mixed  with 
milk  to  make  a  soft  mash.  If  given  this  diet,  even 
some  sick  otters  can  be  saved,  Liers  says. 

As  for  Charlie  Schwartz,  he  is  well  on  his  way  now 
to  imitate  his  teacher.  Recently,  the  Schwartz  family 
was  increased  to  eight  when  a  trapper  brought  Char- 
lie six  baby  otters  found  in  a  nest.  They  still  had 
their  eyes  closed.  Two  were  sick  and  soon  died  despite 
many  frantic  long  distance  calls  to  Liers.  The  other 
four  are  thriving,  however,  in  an  incubator  in  the 
Schwartz  home,  on  a  diet  of  Pablum,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  Agnes  and  Joseph,  the  two  adult  otters, 
and  the  sextet  are  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  and  neighborhood. 

These  baby  otters,  whose  eyes  have  just  opened,  are 
fed  from  infant  milk  bottles  on  the  same  formula 
as  an  ordinary  baby.  Their  diet  commenced  with  the 
light  formula  usually  given  to  human  babies.  Mrs. 
Schwartz,  who  does  the  feeding,  one  at  a  time,  with 
the  baby  otter  reclining  in  her  lap,  says  they  often 
consume  three  bottles  at  a  feeding.  Otters  tame  easily 
and  are  extremely  respondent  to  human  kindness, 
Schwartz  says. 

A  confirmed  conservationist,  Schwartz  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  survival  of  the  otter  in  the  wild 
because  of  its  constant  slaughter  both  willful  and  ac- 
cidental. Schwartz  told  of  a  friend  who  came  upon 
nine  otters  drowned  in  a  fish  trap.  Other  such  inci- 
dences are  frequent  he  says.  Louisiana  is  believed  to 
have  more  otters  than  any  other  section  in  the  United 
States  with  an  annual  take  of  between  two  to  four 
thousand  pelts  each  season.  The  otter  population, 
which  once  numbered  an  estimated  600,000  over  its 
broad  range  in  our  country,  has  dwindled  to  a  frac- 
tion of  that  amount,  and  Schwartz  believes  curbs 
should  be  affected  for  its  protection. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  the  otter's  pelt  is  the  main 
cause  of  its  decline  in  population,  however,  there  are 
other  factors  which  mitigate  against  it  ever  becom- 
ing numerous  in  this  country  again.  The  otter,  unlike 
most  small  mammals  (it  reaches  the  size  of  a  large 
dachshund)  has  a  very  long  period  of  gestation — 
about  ten  months — does  not  reproduce  until  it  is  two 
years  old;  many  males  do  not  reproduce   and  those 


These  baby  otters,  having  been  rescued  after  their  mother  was 
killed  accidentally,  have  been  adopted  by  two  adult  otters  be- 
longing  to   Mr.  and    Mrs.   Charlie   Schwartz   of   New   Orleans. 


Mrs.  onarue  bchwartz  is  seen   with   one  ot   tour   baby   otters  being 

fed  with  an  infant's  milk  bottle  on   infant's  formula.  The  otters, 

like  human  babies,  cry  when  hungry  and  settle  down  when 
fed. 

that  are  successful  are  usually  from  five  to  seven  years 
old. 

The  otter,  which  is  an  extremely  trustful  and 
friendly  animal,  though  rarely  seen,  is  really  the  prey 
of  man  and  dogs  used  to  hunt  him  down  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  where  he  is  erroneously  be- 
lieved to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  fish. 

If  an  otter  is  caught  in  a  trap,  its  fellows  will 
gather  around  to  try  and  help,  thus  making  them 
targets  for  the  hunter.  A  dead  otter  invites  investiga- 
tion by  others  of  its  kind  making  them  sitting  ducks 
for  the  hunter. 

In  captivity,  otters  readily  take  to  man's  ways  and 
training.  Like  the  dog  and  the  cat,  Schwartz's  otters 
are  housebroken  and  play  with  the  dogs  and  children 
and  respond  to  his  whistle  and  return  when  it  is 
sounded.  Schwartz  often  takes  them  on  the  levee  of 
the  river  where  they  romp  in  the  water  and  tobog- 
gan down  the  banks.  Often  times,  Schwartz's  adult 
animals  will  swim  down  the  river,  frolicking  along 
the  banks  and  sliding  down  the  grass  until  they  are 
almost  out  of  sight,  however,  after  a  few  whistles 
they  are  right  back  at  Schwartz's  heels.  Moreover. 
Schwartz  claims  that  as  a  retriever  the  otter  lias  no 
equal  and  may  be  trained  easily. 

According  to  Liers,  the  animals  will  retrieve  as 
well  on  land  as  in  the  water  and  will  retrieve 
pheasant,  duck  or  quail  and  bring  them  hack  as  ten- 
derly as  any  dog  and  are  equally  as  proud  of  their 
skill.  "The  dog  has  been  in  captivity  for  thousands  ol 
years  and  still  doesn't  know  much  more  than  man  has 
taught  him."  liers  says,  pointing  to  the  fad  that  the 
first  time  he  learned  that  an  otter  would  retrieve 
was    more    or    le^s    by    chance.    It    seems    that    Liers. 
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while  on  a  hunting  trip,  accompanied  by  his  dogs  and 
one  of  the  otters,  downed  a  duck.  The  wounded  bird 
fell  in  a  bog  so  wet  and  reedy  that  the  dogs  were 
unable  to  reach  it.  The  otter,  an  old  female,  kept 
sniffing  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  in  the  direction  of 
the  bird.  Finally  Liers  said  "fetch".  Overboard  went 
the  otter  and  was  swiftly  back  with  the  duck.  The 
otter  was  proud  of  its  achievement.  She  had  taught 
herself  retrieving  by  watching  the  dogs  working  and 
after  this  incident,  taught  other  otters  to  retrieve, 
Liers  says. 

Although  there  are  few  that  know  the  otter  makes 
an  excellent  pet  and  adapts  itself  readily  to  man  and 
his  ways,  the  otter  was  known  to  man,  and  its  pelt 
used  for  covering,  long  before  America  was  dis- 
covered. The  common  name  of  this  fur-bearing  ani- 
mal is  of  Old  World  origin,  being  called  in  Old  Eng- 
lish ote  and  otor;  its  Dutch  and  German  equivalent 
being  olter;  Danish,  odder;  Swedish,  utter.  The 
French  designation  being  loutre,  Iberville's  and  Bien- 
ville's hardy  pioneers  named  many  of  the  bayous  and 
other  waterways  they  found  here  after  this  animal. 
Bayou  la  Loutre  and  Pass  a  la  Loutre,  were  notable 
for  the  numbers  of  otters  seen  in  them,  and  for  this 
reason  were  so  named.  The  Biloxi  Indian  name  was 
xyinixka  which  means  "animal  that  rolls"  while  the 
Choctaws  called  the  otter  oshan. 

In  America  as  well  as  the  Old  World,  the  otter  is 
an  aquatic  mammal  belonging  to  the  lutrine  section 
of  the  Mustelidae  family.  (In  case  you  are  working 
crossword  puzzles  remember  this.)  This  group  in- 
cludes the  minks,  weasels,  skunks,  badger  and  mar- 
tin. It  has  a  long,  slender  body,  very  short  legs,  stout, 
tapering  tail,  and  a  flattened  head.  The  otter  is  not 
only  the  largest  truly  fur  animal  in  our  fauna,  but 
has  a  pelt  that  commands  the  highest  individual 
price. 

Of  pronounced  aquatic  habits,  being  as  fond  of 
fresh  water  as  the  seal  is  of  its  favorite  element,  the 
otter  is  a  marvelous  swimmer,  but  it  is  quite  at  home 
on  land,  where  it  makes  long  journeys  from  one 
body  of  water  to  another. 

Like  the  mink,  the  otter  is  of  rich,  dark-brown 
color  with  a  fur  of  fine  quality,  consisting  of  short 
light  grey  underfur,  the  prevailing  brown  color  being 
at  the  tips.  This  pelage  is  interspersed  with  longer, 
stiffer  and  thicker  glossy  hairs,  greyish  at  the  base, 
but  bright  rich  brown  at  the  tips,  especially  those 
hairs  on  the  upper-parts  and  outer  surface  of  the 
legs.  The  otter's  throat,  cheeks,  underparts  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  legs  are  brownish  grey. 

Individual  otters  vary  considerably  in  size,  but 
the  average  total  length  of  the  Louisiana  otter  (Lutra 
Canadensis)  measuring  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  tip 
of  the  tail,  is  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
with  a  tail  measurement  of  approximately  one-foot 
three  inches.  The  male  otter  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  female  in  length  and  weight. 

The  Louisiana  otter  is  a  mammal  having  a  low 
elongated  body;  short  legs;  broad  feet  with  five  toes 
on  each  foot  connected  with  webs;  each  toe  having 
short,  strong,  curved,  pointed  claws.  The  head,  which 
is  practically  the  only  part  of  the  body  visible  when 
swimming,  is  broad  and  flat  and  rather  small  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  broad  muzzle 


Charley  Schwartz  is  seen  with  the  pet  African  otter  he  brought 
to  this  country.  Note  that  this  species  of  otter  does  not  have 
claws  but  fingernails  similar  to  humans. 

is  adorned  with  thick,  prominent  whiskers.  The 
black  eyes  are  small  and  the  diminutive  ears  are 
rounded. 

Never  abundant  anywhere  in  their  range  in  North 
America,  which  is  from  the  northern  limit  of  the 
trees  on  our  continent  to  southern  South  America, 
these  shy  creatures  of  the  wild  are  so  solitary  in  their 
habits  that  the  sight  of  an  otter  in  its  native  habitat 
is  rare,  even  among  trappers.  The  animals'  tracks 
and  "signs"  are  seen  frequently,  and  even  in  Louisi- 
ana where  low  banks  line  the  streams  where  the 
otter  lives,  are  seen  "otter"  slides,  slick  places  on  the 
banks  where  the  otters  have  amused  themselves  by 
sliding  down  the  earth  so  repeatedly  as  to  form  a 
chute. 

SIXTY  CLUB  ANGLERS 


Life  begins  at  "sixty"  for  Mrs.  R.  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Marlette, 
and  Mrs.  Vashti  Jones  of  Clayton,  Louisiana.  Happy?  Yes! — 
With  bait  and  motor  boat  in  the  Blue  Hole  or  on  Lake  Tew 
in  Catahoula  parish.  This  is  part  of  the  200  white  perch  and  bass 
they  caught  in  March.  Beat  these  "three"  if  you  can! 
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SAVE  THE 
REDHEAD! 

Caroline  Dormon 


Much  is  said  about  the  disappearance  of  our 
spectacular  species  of  birds,  such  as  the  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpecker,  but  no  one  seems  to  ob- 
serve that  many  of  the  smaller  species  are  rapidly 
vanishing.  The  Redhead  (Melanerpes  erythrocepha- 
lus)  used  to  be  one  of  our  commonest  birds,  plentiful 
even  in  small  towns.  When  a  child  at  Arcadia,  I  loved 
to  watch  him  turn  somersaults  in  mid-air,  catching  in- 
sects on  the  wing. 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  handsome  fellow,  for 
his  black-and-white  suit  is  conspicuous,  and  his  en- 
tire head  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  red.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  maligned  of  creatures.  The  farmer  accuses 
him  of  eating  green  corn,  when  he  is  eating  the 
corn  borers!  He  strips  the  shuck  back  at  the  tip  of 
the  ear,  and  may  eat  a  few  grains  of  corn,  but  if 
he  does  he  more  than  pays  his  board  bill.  He  also 
likes  small  fruits,  but  again,  he  more  than  makes  up 
for  this  by  destroying  large  numbers  of  injurious 
insects.  I  saw  an  otherwise  intelligent  man  shoot  a 
Redhead.  When  I  protested,  he  said,  "The  telephone 
people  ask  that  we  shoot  them,  for  they  destroy  the 
poles."  Nonsense!  When  this  bird  makes  a  hole  in  a 
post,  it  is  because  there  is  already  a  spot  of  decay. 
The  truth  is,  that  beautiful  head  seems  to  be  an 
almost  irresistible  target!  He  has  even  been  accused 
of  eating  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds.  I  have 
lived  with  birds  all  my  life,  observed  them  closely, 
and  never  have  I  seen  a  Redhead  molest  the  nest  of 
another  bird. 

Authors  of  bird  books  comment  on  the  diminish- 


ing numbers  of  this  species,  but  lay  the  blame  on 
Starlings,  which  drive  the  birds  from  their  nesting 
sites,  usually  holes  in  dead  trees.  This  may  account 
for  their  disappearance  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  but 
in  the  area  where  I  live,  Starlings  are  unknown — 
yet  the  Redhead  is  practically  gone.  In  my  own  woods 
there  are  plenty  of  dead  trees  where  he  could  dig  out 
his  nests.  To  my  delight,  one  appeared  in  late  winter 
of  last  year.  He  became  an  old  pet,  coming  to  the 
feeding  tray  when  I  called,  and  eating  with  me 
standing  quite  near.  (I  feed  my  birds  cornbread,  rich 
in  protein,  to  attract  the  insectivorous  species.)  This 
gave  me  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  study  and  sketch 
him.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  he  disappeared. 
I  hoped  he  had  gone  to  hunt  a  mate,  but  I  never 
saw  him  again.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  picked  off 
by  a  hawk,  for  he  had  a  habit  of  sitting  motionless 
on  a  tree  branch,  and  again  that  vivid  head  was 
probably  his  undoing. 

Up  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  used  to  see  an  occasional 
Redhead  around  the  village  of  Saline,  but  all  the 
boys  own  guns,  and  shoot  anything  and  everything. 
These  fine  birds  are  now  gone.  Summing  up  my  ob- 
servations over  the  years,  the  obvious  answer  to  the 
vanishing  Redhead  is  GUNS — guns  in  the  hands  of 
thoughtless,  indifferent,  and  uninformed  persons. 
Unless  schools,  clubs,  and  the  press  begin  an  inten- 
sive campaign  to  save  them,  another  valuable  species 
will  have  gone  to  join  the  Passenger  Pigeon  and  the 
Parakeet. 
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Tuna 
is  her 

favorite  fish 


Lyon  K.   Loomis 


Working  the  big  tuna  in  close  to  the  boat  is  no  sport  for  the  tenderfoot.  But 
Billy  Jean  Allen  is  no  novice  at  this  sort  of  thing,  either.  She  has  several  of  the 
big  ones  to  her  credit,  and  come  June  and  July,  or  any  month  for  that  matter, 
she'll   be  out   in   the    Louisiana   Gulf  for  a   larger   one  still. 


While  many  women  anglers  are  content  to  se- 
lect their  brands  of  tuna  from  the  grocery 
shelves,  Billie  Jean  Allen  prefers  to  choose 
hers  from  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf.  However, 
finding  a  school  of  tuna  does  not  always  result  in  a 


A  nurse  at  Veterans  hospital  five  days  a  week,  Billy  Jean  Allen, 
takes  to  the  blue-green  waters  off  South  and  Southwest  Passes 
on  week-ends  in  search  for  the  big  dolphins  and  tunas  that  lie 
in  wait  for  the  new  frontier  explorers.  She  boated  these  two  line 
breakers   last  July. 


good  catch,  since  the  lure  or  bait  must  be  compatible 
with  whatever  the  fish  are  feeding  upon  at  the  time. 
Contrary  to  pictures  of  commercial  tuna  fishing  in 
the  Pacific,  the  tuna  in  our  Gulf  are  rarely  hungry 
enough  to  grab  the  bare  hook.  Billie  Jean's  first  en- 
counter with  tuna  was  four  years  ago  when  trolling 
southeast  of  South  Pass  about  fifteen  miles  offshore. 
Drone  and  squid  spoons  were  used  on  monel  lines 
and  several  small  bluefish  tuna  of  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  in  weight  were  boated,  which  were  placed  in 
the  end  of  the  fish  box  for  bait.  Alas,  without 
knowledge  that  these  were  tuna,  they  were  actually 
cut  up  and  used  as  bait  for  less  desirable  fish,  even  to 
sharks. 

The  following  year,  while  fishing  about  forty 
miles  southeast  of  South  Pass,  more  tuna  were  caught, 
which  fortunately  were  yellow  finned  and  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  species.  These  fish  were 
preserved  on  ice  and  later  cooked  to  perfection.  In 
1958,  Billie  Jean  boated  two  bluefin,  two  yellowfin 
and  one  blackfin  tuna. 

In  1959,  using  a  ballyhoo  minnow  skipped  on  an 
outrigger  line  about  100  feet  astern,  the  beautiful 
yellowfin  shown  was  boated  along  with  several 
others. 

Billie  Jean  will  tell  you  that  schools  of  tuna  thrash 
about  in  the  water  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sound 
of  the  boat  engines  is  often  superseded  and  one  gains 
the  impression  of  being  near  a  waterfall.  Schools  of 
tuna  are  as  great  as  one-half  mile  in  diameter  and  at 
times  move  so  fast  that  a  boat  of  12  knots  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  school.  Billie's  secret  of  catching 
this  prize  fish  is  to  try  first  one  bait  or  lure  and  then 
another  until  the  fish  strike.  After  all,  this  is  similar 
to  all  fishing.  Sometimes  the  tuna  have  turned  down 
juicy,  fresh  mullet,  cut  bait  and  ballyhoo  minnows  in 
favor  of  the  little  No.  1  drone  spoon. 
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daughter  will  land  a  suitable  son-in-law  are  tremei 

dous. 

There's  more  to  fishing  than   first   meets  the  eye. 


Youngsters  also  get  in  the  act  in  the  Gulf  waters  off  the  Louisiana 
coastline.  Young  Michael  Allen  of  New  Orleans  poses  with  his 
first  king  mackerel  caught  during  the   1959  tarpon  rodeo. 

Although  sharks  frequently  attack  a  tuna  which  is 
hooked,  less  trouble  has  been  encountered  in  this  way 
when  the  tuna  have  been  discovered  before  other  fish- 
ing boats  congregate.  It  is  possible  that  sharks  are 
attracted  more  by  boats  and  refuse  thrown  overboard 
by  persons  on  the  boats  than  by  the  tuna. 

Michael,  who  is  Billie  Jean's  9-year-old  son,  is  also 
anxious  to  hook  a  tuna.  So  far,  his  biggest  thrill  was 
boating  King  mackerel  during  the  last  day  of  the  1959 
Grand  Isle  Rodeo.  He  hooked  and  boated  some  fine 
Kings  while  trolling  about  five  miles  from  the  shore- 
line of  Grand  Isle.  The  surface  water  was  muddy  in  a 
layer  three  or  four  feet  thick  but  clear  enough  under- 
neath to  make  things  lively  for  Michael.  He  hooked 
his  Kings  on  drones  and  squid  lures  trolled  on  monel 
lines. 

This  summer,  especially  at  Rodeo  time,  Billie  Jean 
will  again  be  in  quest  of  her  special  fish;  perhaps  a 
new  kind  of  tuna  to  add  to  the  three  she  has  already 
captured. 


Teach  Daughter  to   Fish 

There's  been  a  lot  of  material  printed  about  teach- 
ing your  youngsters  to  fish,  but  most  of  this  con- 
cerned getting  Junior  away  from  the  TV  set,  and 
showing  him  how  things  are  in  a  world  where  a  bird 
is  a  bird  and  a  bee  is  still  a  bee.  Such  education  is 
instructive  for  both  father  and  son,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  something  to  do  with  helping  a  boy  grow  up  to 
be  a  real  man-sized  man. 

But,  in  this  stampede  to  the  creek  bank  everyone 
seems  to  have  forgotten  our  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
can mothers. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  teaching  a  daughter  to 
fish  may  even  be  more  important. 

A  girl,  we  think,  is  an  investment.  By  the  time  she 
begins  to  bloom,  this  paternal  product  represents  a 
small  fortune  in  clothing,  permanents,  stereophonic 
records,  pin  money,  and  auto  repairs.  So,  it  behooves 
a  man  to  give  some  thought  to  her  future. 

Some  lessons  in  the  fine  art  of  angling  will  do  the 
trick.  Teach  her  how  to  fish,  loan  her  your  fishing 
boat  instead  of  the  family  car,  and  guide  her  hand 
until  she  knows  the  difference  between  a  bass  and  a 
bluegill. 

Then,  sit  back  and  let  your  efforts  bear  fruit.  With 
millions  of  eligible  American  males  seeking  the  se- 
clusion   of    the    out-of-doors,    the    odds    that    your 


Think    Like    A    Fish 

Ever  cast  for  two  hours  without  raising  anything 
except  a  blister  on  your  thumb?  If  you  have,  then 
you're  an  average  guy. 

When  this  happens,  pause  a  moment.  Try  to  think 
like  a  fish  instead  of  a  fisherman. 

If  you  were  a  bass,  for  instance,  what  would  you 
be  doing?  If  you  had  a  small  mouth,  you'd  be  gliding 
over  a  submerged  bank  looking  for  a  crayfish,  or 
you'd  be  in  deep  water  along  a  rocky  shoreline.  If 
you  had  a  big  mouth,  you'd  probably  be  in  shallower 
water  near  an  undercut  bank,  submerged  logs,  or 
aquatic  weed  growth.  You'd  be  thinking  about  cray- 
fish, but  you'd  also  be  watching  for  a  minnow. 

What  if  you  were  a  muskie?  It  may  be  difficult 
to  imagine  being  so  ugly,  but,  if  you  were,  you'd 
spend  most  of  your  time  hanging  around  a  weed  bed. 
Always  in  a  bad  mood,  you'd  be  thinking  about 
tearing  into  anything  smaller  than  you  that  hap- 
pened along. 

In  the  evening  and  morning  you'd  more  than 
likely  be  on  the  prowl  for  food,  and  you'd  reserve 
certain  periods  during  the  day  for  a  siesta.  When 
the  water  was  cold  you'd  slow  down  because  your 
blood  is  a  little  like  the  oil  in  a  gearcase — it  thickens 
with  lowering  temperatures.  When  the  temperature 
was  just  right,  you'd  be  as  frisky  and  hungry  as  a 
young  pup.  And,  when  it  got  really  hot  you'd  slow 
down  again  like  people  do. 

Most  of  the  year  you'd  only  have  your  mind  on 
two  things — food  and  protection  from  your  enemies. 
Despite  what  fishermen  think,  you  lead  a  simple  life. 

Catching  fish  is  just  as  simple,  if  you'll  forget 
women,  the  office,  and  unpaid  bills. 

Think  like  a  fish,  and  you'll  catch  more  of  them. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING 


A  combined  fishing  and  hunting  trip,  in  LaSalle  parish,  netted 
Lloyd  Dyess  (left)  and  Lester  Paul  this  spike  and  8-pointer  plus 
this  string  of  bass  weighing   up  to  four  pounds  each. 
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Cajun  Ingenuity 


THE 
KOONY 
KLAMP 


You  just  can't  beat  plain  old  Americans  for  in- 
genuity and  inventiveness  and  that's  why  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  patents  has  more  than  two 
million  blueprints  registered  to  date.  It  seems  that 
Walter  Holsomback  and  Johnny  Creel,  who  are  ar- 
dent fishermen,  "got  tired  of  mixing  pain  and 
pleasure"  while  taking  their  fish  from  hooks  so  they 
put  their  heads  together  on  the  matter. 

Both  being  instrumentmen  for  the  Cities  Service 
Refining  Corporation  at  Lake  Charles,  and  having 
plenty  of  metal  working  machinery  around,  the  two 
came  up  with  what  they  call  the  "Koony  Klamp" 
for  dehooking  fish  which  observers  claim  is,  "just 
one  of  the  handiest  pieces  of  equipment  that  ever 
found  its  way  into  the  tackle  box." 

The  "Koony  Klamp",  which  the  boys  wisely  pat- 
ented and  are  going  to  put  on  the  market  soon,  is 
a  new  gizmo  which  will  be  welcomed  by  any  fisher- 
man who  has  ever  fingered  a  hook  from  between 
the  jaws  of  a  toothy  fish  or  has  suffered  the  agony 
of  being  finned  by  the  poisonous  spines  of  a  hand- 


Koony   Klam     "  closed    position.     Once  in  the  fish's  mouth  the 

handles   are    si  ed    together   and    the   three-tooth    middle   arm 

clamps  the  low_,  v  of  the  fish  to  the  bottom  arm  while  the  top 

arm  forces  the  i   open.    Once  in  position  the  Klamp  can  be 

used  to  take  fisl  water,  remove  hook  and  insert  the  stringer 


Picture  illustrates  how  Koony  Klamp  can  easily  replace  net  or 
gaff.  You  snatch  the  fish  by  the  jaw,  remove  the  hook,  and  toss 
him  into  the  ice  box  with  "nary"  a  hitch. 

held  catfish. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  tackle  box  doubles  as  a 
landing  net,  or  gaff  and  spares  the  angler  the  nasty 
business  of  holding  a  slippery  fish  while  inserting  a 
stringer  clamp  or  tossing  it  into  the  ice  box. 

When  Walter  and  Johnnie  decided  to  make  a 
field  test  of  the  gadget  and  take  pictures  of  the  re- 
sults, their  main  problem  was  catching  a  fish.  They 
finally  found  an  obliging  speckled  trout  and  the 
"Koony  Klamp"  did  everything  they  claimed  it  would 
do. 

The  speck  made  an  especially  good  model  and 
guinea  pig.  Its  tender  mouth  and  frantic  movement 
really  strained  the  holding  power  of  the  "Klamp". 
However,  once  the  gadget  was  locked  in  place  and 
its  jaws  met  over  the  tough  gristle  of  the  speck's 
lips  the  fish  couldn't  have  gotten  away  for  love  or 
money. 

The  fish  was  brought  into  the  boat  without  ever 
being  touched  and  the  hook  removed.  Just  for  demon- 
stration purposes  (who  ever  heard  of  putting  a  speck 


without  ever  tou. 


fish. 


Koony  Klamp  in  open  position  showing  this  newest  addition 
to  the  tackle  boxes  of  fishermen  who  "want  everything."  The  top 
and  middle  arm,  which  has  three  teeth,  are  inserted  into  the  fish's 
mouth. 
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Look  at  the  teeth  on  this  baby.  It's  choppers  like  these  that 
leave  a  fisherman's  fingers  well-chewed  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
angling — that  is  if  he's  been  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  fish. 

on  a  stringer  and  hanging  it  over  the  side  for  a  gar 
or  shark  to  eat)  the  stringer  clamp  was  inserted  and 
completed  the  usual  freshwater  cycle — netting,  hook 
removal  and  stringing.  The  two  then  showed  how, 
with  the  use  of  the  new  gadget,  the  speck  could  be 
held  firmly,  without  the  gills  or  teeth  cutting  the 
fingers,  and  tossed  into  the  icebox  in  the  way  any 
respectable  speckled  trout  ought  to  be  kept. 

However,  the  two  instrumentmen  weren't  satis- 
fied with  one  invention.  They  have  come  up  with 
another  which  they  call  the  "Kutter."  This  elimi- 
nates the  wrestling  with  a  slimy  knife  handle  and 
equally  slimy  bait  fish  when  cutting  chunks  of  the 
latter  to  tempt  offshore  catch.  This  little  contrap- 
tion makes  little  pieces  out  of  big  ones  with  just 
one  downward  thrust  of  the  handle. 

As  you  will  notice  in  the  pictures,  the  same  oblig- 
ing speckled  trout  was  used  to  demonstrate  the  "Kut- 
ter." When  he  had  been  stretched  out  over  the  blade 
slots  and  after  the  blades  had  been  slammed  down 
with  one  easy  stroke,  the  speck  has  ended  his  career 
as  a  photographer's  model,  but  proved  one  great 
point  for  the  inventors — it  works. 


Koony  Kutter  in  position  chopping  up  the  fish.  Ordinarily  the 
blades  will  go  right  on  through,  however,  if  the  fish's  bones  are 
tough,  a  turn  of  the  crank  sets  the  wheel-blades  in  motion  and 
that's  it. 


Houma  Ready  For 
KC   Fishing  Rodeo 

Steve  Kennedy,  Jr. 

Houma  Courier  Outdoors  Editor 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  arrays 
of  prizes  and  trophies  ever  assembled  for  a 
fishing  contest  in  Terrebonne  parish  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  a  record  registration  for  this  year's 
Houma  Knights  of  Columbus  Salt  Water  Fishing 
Rodeo. 

The  event,  the  fifth  in  the  organization's  history, 
has  been  scheduled  for  the  week  end  of  June  25  and 
26.  A  minimum  of  eight  trophies  and  21  prizes  will 
be  offered  for  the  largest  fish  in  five   categories. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  offer  a  special 
bonus  in  the  form  of  five  entrance  prizes.  These  will 
include:  first,  a  16-foot,  name-brand  boat  complete 
with  windshield,  top,  forward  controls,  40-horse- 
power  outboard  motor  and  factory  built  trailer;  sec- 
ond, a  nine-foot  jo-boat;  third,  a  three-horsepower 
outboard  motor;  fourth,  a  three-horsepower  out- 
board motor;  fifth,  a  deep-sea  rod,  reel  and  tackle 
box. 

A  trophy  will  be  given  to  the  top  angler  in  red- 
fish,  speckled  trout,  sheepshead,  drum  and  catfish 
categories.  Prizes  will  go  to  persons  placing  second, 
third  and  fourth  in  each  class. 

In  addition  to  these  awards,  The  Grand  Knights 
trophy  will  be  given  the  person  judged  as  the  best- 
all-around  fisherman,  a  trophy  will  be  given  to  the 
outstanding  anglers  in  the  junior  boys'  class  and 
the  junior  girls'  division. 

Anglers  may  register  with  any  member  of  the 
Houma  Knights  of  Columbus  council  or  at  any 
sporting  goods  establishment  or  fishing  camp  in 
Terrebonne  parish.  The  event  is  open  to  all  Louisi- 
ana residents,  and  council  members  anticipate  a  reg- 
istration of  over  2,500  this  year.  Rodeos  of  the  past 
have  attracted  a  rising  attendance  of  1,300,  1,600, 
1,800,  and  2,100  anglers  for  the  preceding  years.  All 
proceeds  derived  from  rodeo  registration  are  chan- 
neled into  the  State  Knights  of  Columbus  Youth 
Activities  fund  and  the  Houma  Council  charity  fund. 

The  1960  rodeo  will  run  from  sunrise  on  June  25 
and  will  be  climaxed  at  7  p.m.  June  26  with  the 
presentation  of  awards. 

All  entries  must  be  caught  during  the  rodeo,  must 
be  dressed  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  and  must 
be  caught  in  the  coastal  waters  of  Terrebonne  par- 
ish. Winners  will  be  determined  by  weight  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  tie.  when  the  length  will 
determine  the  top  entry. 

In  the  event  of  a  double  tie.  weight  and  length. 
the  fish  entered  first  will  be  declared  the  winner. 
Fish  can  be  taken  only  by  hand  line,  rod  and  reel 
or  cane  pole. 

Officials  of  the  rodeo  include:  Junius  Pontiff  and 
Sidney  "Zeke"  Caillouet,  general  chairmen;  Joe 
Dufilho.  ticket  sales:  Steve  Kennev.  Jr..  publicity; 
Georce  Rome,  treasurer;  Johnny  Crispino.  arrange- 
ments; J.  B.  Boudreaux.  concessions;  Merlin  Bascle. 
rules  committee  chairman. 
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In    Louisiana    We    Eat 

OYSTERS  YEAR  ROUND 


Oysters  are  like  peanuts,  that's  because  once  you 
taste  and  start  eating  them  you  can  hardly 
stop.  And  some  say  that's  just  why  man  ate 
his  first  oyster. 

According  to  ancient  legend  a  young  Athenian  was 
trying  to  open  one  of  the  bivalves  with  his  fingers  to 
observe  its  beautiful  nacre  lining,  however,  in  so  do- 
ing, the  oyster  fought  back  by  clamping  down  upon 
the  young  Greek's  finger  and  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
the  nip  the  natural  reaction  was  to  stick  his  finger  in 
his  mouth.  "Eureka,"  cried  the  Greek.  (That's  Greek 
for  "I  have  found  it.")  The  boy  had  tasted  of  the 
oyster's  savory,  irresistible  flavor  and  from  then  on 
ad  infinitum  the  luscious  bivalve  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  gourmet's  favorite  table  delicacies. 

Now  as  it  very  often  happens,  fiction  is  sometimes 
based  on  fact,  Science,  and  long  use  of  the  oyster  as 
a  foodstuff,  have  proved  that  the  youth,  if  he  ever 
existed,  had  excellent  taste  buds  and  was  an  amateur 
epicure.  Likewise,  nine  out  of  ten  persons  who  have 
eaten  oysters  today  can  tell  you  also  that  the  reason 
why  they  eat  oysters  is  simply  because  they  "taste 
good." 

They  like  that  zestful,  tangy,  salty  and  different 
flavor  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Few  know  why  or  care 
less.  There  is  an  answer,  however,  and  it's  quite  sim- 
ple to  scientists:  "The  meat,  the  muscle  sugar,  the 
vitamins,  the  salt  of  the  sea  are  present  in  oysters 
in  just  the  right  amounts  and  in  just  the  right  bal- 
ance to  stimulate  the  taste  buds  in  our  mouths  in 
such  a  way  that  we  are  aware  that  we  are  eating 
something  enjoyable,"  the  scientists  claim.  It's  just 
the  right  balance  of  chemicals,  but  the  question  is 
just  why  does  the  oyster  have  that  balance?  Why  is 
the  balance  just  right?  The  oyster  is  a  complete  ani- 
mal from  the  sea,  the  life  giving  sea,  the  home  and 
life  blood  of  billions  of  living  things.  And  the  sea  is 
important  to  the  oyster,  for  the  oyster  is  surrounded 
by  it;  the  sea  is  almost  the  "blood"  of  the  oyster; 
the  water  becomes  part  of  the  oyster,  gives  it  calcium, 
iron,  copper,  phosphorous,  potassium,  chlorine,  sodium 
and  probably  every  chemical  element. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  blood  of  the  oyster 

OYSTERS  ON  THE  BALE  SHELL 
86    shell    oysters  cocktail    sauce 

Arrange  a  bed  of  crushed  ice  in  the  shallow  bowls  or  soup  plates.  Place 
six  half-shell  oysters  on  the  ice  with  small  container  of  cocktail  sauce 
in  the  center.   Garnish   with  lemon   wedges.    Serves   6. 

BAKED  OYSTERS  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL 
36  shell  oysters 
Vz   teaspoon  of  salt 
H  teaspoon  pepper 
2  tablespoons  onion,  minced 
4  tablespoons  butter 

Drain  oysters;  place  on  deep  half  shells.  Sprinkle 
and  onion.  Dot  with  butter.  Place  oysters  in  baki 
in  hot  oven  400°F  for  10  minutes  or  until  ertu'es  beei 


i-ith  salt,  pepper, 
;  pan,  and  bake 
to  curl.  Serves  6. 


CURRIED  OYSTERS  OVER  RICE 
6  tablespoons  butter  or  margerine 
Vi  cup  finely  minced  onion 
1   cup  finely  minced  red  apple 
1  teaspoon  curry  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  flour 

3  tablespoons  chopped  chutney 

1  cup  milk 

1  pint  oysters,  drained 

3  cups  hot  cooked  rice 

Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  saucepan.   Add  the  onio 

cook  until  the  onion  is  tender,  stirring:  frequently. 

der,    salt,    flour    and    chutney    and    mix   thoroughly 

cream  a  little  at  a  time.   Cook  several  minutes  stii 

the    oysters    and    simmer    until    the    edges    of    the    oysters    curl 

hot  over  the  rice.  Makes  6  servings. 


lion   and  apples  and 

Add  the  curry  pow- 

Add    the   milk    and 

ng  constantly.  Add 

Serve 


1  quart,  select  i 

2  eggs  beaten 
2  tablespoons  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 

xk  teaspoon  pepper 
1   cup  br      ' 


DEEP  FAT  FRIED  OYSTERS 


1 1,- 


neal 


ysters.    Mi: 
ixture  and   roll    i: 
inutes    or   until 
ediately  with  slic 


and    seasonings.    Dip  oysters    in    egg 

in   hot   fat   heated   to  375°P   about  2 

on    absorbent   paper,  and    serve    im- 
tartar  sauce. 


is  chemically  very  closely  related  to  sea  water.  The 
concentration  of  salts  in  the  blood  of  the  oyster 
changes  as  the  sea  water  around  the  oyster  changes, 
yet  the  proportion  of  the  salts  remain  the  same  and 
there  is  a  constant  ratio  of  sodium  chloride  to  potas- 
sium chloride.  The  reason  why  this  is  mentioned  is  to 
point  out  one  fact.  This  fact,  curious  and  not  yet 
clearly  explicable,  is  that  our  own  blood  plasma  in 
which  our  blood  corpuscles  float,  not  only  contains  the 
same  salts  as  does  sea  water,  but,  further  contains 
them  in  very  closely  the  same  proportions  as  does 
the  sea.  The  blood  of  the  oyster  is  really  much  like 
our  own  blood  plasma — a  "relative"  of  sea  water,  so 
to  speak.  Another  explanation  of  the  value  of  oysters. 

Suppose  we  go  on  and  look  into  some  of  the  chemi- 
cals found  in  oysters;  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G, 
phosphates  and  chlorides,  necessary  for  healthy  bones 
and  teeth,  magnesium  salts,  glycerophosphoric  com- 
pounds, carbohydrates,  protein  in  large  quantities  and 
in  an  easily  digested  form,  all  are  found  in  oysters. 
Copper  and  iron,  the  metals  so  important  to  the  pre- 
vention of  and  treatment  of  almost  all  types  of 
anemia,  are  sufficient  in  quantities  in  oysters  bred  in 
Louisiana  to  make  possible  their  recommendation  as 
an  "anti  anemic"  food.  Iodine,  the  element  so  widely 
known  for  its  value  in  goiter  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, is  found  in  all  oysters  and  many  claim  that 
Louisiana  oysters  show  greater  iodine  content  than 
those  from  bedding  grounds  other  than  Louisiana. 
One  average-sized  oyster  a  day  supplies  five  times  the 
amount  of  iodine  we  must  have  for  sound  health. 

The  juice  of  the  oyster  is  valuable  for  digestion  al- 
though some  do  not  use  it  at  all.  Many  years  ago 
the  French  scientist,  Henry  Chopin,  proved  its  value 
as  a  digestive  aid  and  maintained  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  oyster  eaten  before  meals  was  due  to 
the  elements  found  in  its  juice,  which  is  really  the 
"blood"  of  the  oyster.  Certainly  many  oyster  dishes 
are  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  finely  flavored 
liquor  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  may  be  used  with 
safety  and  with  beneficial  results. 

From  a  culinary  standpoint  the  oyster  is  a  food 
inviting,  easily  digested,  and  high  in  nutritive  value. 


OYSTERS  ROCKEFELLER 
36  shell  oysters 
2  cups  spinach 
4  tablespoons  onion 
2  hay  leaves 
Vi   cup  bread  crumbs 
1   tablespoon  parsley 
M>  tablespoon  celery  salt 
%  teaspoon  salt 
6  drops  tobasco  sauce 
6  tablespoons  butter 

Drain  oysters;  place  on  deep  half  shells.  Put  spinach, 
and  parsley  through  food  grinder.  Add  seasonings 
cook  in  butter  for  5  minutes.  Add  bread  crumbs  and 


mion.  hay  leaves, 
to  spinach  and 
well.   Spread 


hot    oven    400  °P    for    about     10 


lices.  Serves 


4 


Bot  Martina,  General  Chairman  of  "Oyster  Week"  which  is  being  celebra 
May  22-28  to  convince  the  public  that  the  R's  in  a  month  mean  noth 
and  oysters  are  good  anytime,  is  seen  opening  some  prize  bivalves  for, 
to  right,  Norman  G.  Hedrick,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster  Deal 
and  Growers  Association,  James  N.  McConnell,  Chief  of  the  Oysters.  Wa 
Bottoms  and  Seafood  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fishei 
Commission,  and  Ed.  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  F 
oysters  were  served   on   Canal  street  to  the  public   marking  the  week. 
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Backyard 
Dinosaurs 

Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


In  this  issue  I  will  relate  some  interesting  facts 
and  fiction  concerning  those  living  relatives  of  the 
extinct  dinosaurs  which  domineered  this  planet 
some  100  million  years  ago.  We  call  them  lizards,  but 
if  you  watch  their  antics  in  the  woods,  or  perhaps  in 
your  backyard,  you  will  realize  that  some  dinosaur 
blood  still  flows  in  their  veins. 

Most  lizards  resemble  alligators  somewhat  as  to 
general  shape,  but  are  usually  much  smaller  in  size. 
In  tropical  countries,  however,  there  are  some  large 
species,  called  iguanas,  which  may  grow  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  total  length.  Once,  in  El  Salvador,  one  of 
these  huge  beasts  jumped  from  the  mountain  side  into 
the  road  in  front  of  our  car.  It  ran  across  the  road 
and  leaped  into  the  top  of  a  banana  tree  growing  on 
the  downward  slope.  We  stopped  the  car  immediately 
and  rushed  to  the  base  of  the  tree  to  try  to  capture  the 
animal  and  bring  him  back  alive,  but  it  had  out- 
witted us  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Unlike  alligators,  most  lizards  inhabit  dry  re- 
gions, but  there  are  many  exceptions.  These  include 
some  so-called  marine  species  which  forage  along  the 
seashore,  feeding  upon  fiddler  crabs  and  other  sea- 
shore life.  In  Louisiana,  exceptions  to  the  dry  region 
habitat  live  by  choice  in  damp  woodlands,  where 
they  may  be  seen  lapping  up  dew  drops  or  rain 
drops,  or  drinking  from  pools  on  the  ground.  Our 
common  green  lizard,  a  favorite  in  pet  shops,  and  the 
ground  lizard,  a  harmless  little  creature  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  scorpion,  are  both  extremely  abun- 
dant where  the  ground  is  low  and  damp.  Three  other 
species,  the  coal  skink,  the  Florida  skink  and  the  joint 
snake,  have  been  known  to  dive  into  water  to  escape 
capture. 

All  Louisiana  lizards  are  harmless.  None  are  ag- 
gressive, but  most  will  attempt  to  bite  in  self  de- 
fense when  held  firmly  by  man  or  animal.  The  best 
they  can  do  is  give  a  good  pinch,  which  will  not  tear 
even  a  tender  skin  unless  the  lizard  is  suddenly  and 
forceably  pulled  away.  The  only  known  poisonous 
lizards  in  the  world  are  two  kinds  of  gila  monsters 
(pronounced  "Hela"),  one  native  to  the  Sonoran  des- 
ert region  of  southwestern  United  States  and  north- 
western Mexico,  the  other  occurring  further  south- 
ward along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

A  common  habit  of  most  lizards,  when  about  to 
be  captured,  is  to  swing  the  tail  suddenly,  using  it  as 
a  lever  to  pry  itself  loose  from  the  teeth  or  paws  of  a 


Unique  among  the  entire  suborder  to  which  it  belongs  is  the 
Galapagos  Sea  Lizard  which  is  in  a  sense  a  marine  animal  and 
subsists  upon  seaweeds.  It  attains  a  total  length  of  some  fifty- 
three  inches. 

predator  or  from  the  fingers  of  a  budding  herpetolo- 
gist.  The  lizard  usually  escapes,  but  the  tail  is  broken 
off  in  the  process  and  immediately  begins  to  wiggle. 
This  tail  movement  momentarily  distracts  attention 
from  the  lizard  so  that  it  has  time  to  disappear  into  a 
hiding  place.  The  best  way  for  a  young  herpetologist 
to  capture  his  lizard  unbroken  is  to  hold  it  fast 
against  the  ground,  tree  or  other  support,  then  grab 
it  near  the  body  by  one  of  its  hind  legs,  permitting 
the  tail  to  swing  freely.  Even  that  doesn't  work  at  all 
times.  Meanwhile,  don't  feel  sorry  for  the  lizard  that 
lost  its  tail.  It  will  grow  a  new  one. 

Children  love  to  watch  lizards.  You  may  hear  them 
speak  to  a  large  green  lizard,  asking  the  creature  to 
"show  your  money".  This  it  will  usually  do,  but  not 
because  it  was  asked.  The  so-called  "lizard  money" 
is  the  bright  red  throat  pouch  on  the  male,  which  is  ex- 
hibited quite  frequently.  Scientists  call  this  the  "gular 
pouch,  or  fan",  from  the  Latin  word  "gula",  meaning 
throat.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  we  called  this  a  "red 
blanket";  mimicing  the  country  kids,  who  used  to  call 
out,  "Lizard,  lizard,  show  your  red  blanket,  your 
house  is  on  fire  and  your  chillens  is  burnt".  I  could 
never  figure  out  the  basis  for  the  part  about  the  fire 
and  the  burned  children,  but  I  have  often  watched 
lizards  show  their  red  throat  pouches.  This  I  still  do 
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A  native  of  Texas,  the  Horned  Lizard,  commonly  called  the 
"Horned  Toad,"  is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  northwestern  Louisiana. 
They  make  fine  pets  and  because  they  are  small  feeders  and  capable 
of  long  fasts  without  injury  they  may  be  sent  packed  in  wadding 
long  distances  by  post. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


This  five-foot  Iguana  is  common  in  parts  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

as  a  breakfast  time  diversion,  for  there  is  a  big  male 
which  lives  on  the  arbor  right  outside  my  breakfast 
room  window. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  explanation  for  this 
strange  activity  of  male  lizards.  It  is  a  warning  sign 
to  other  males  not  to  trespass  on  one's  private  property. 
Lizards  are  highly  developed  reptiles  with  many  ac- 
tivities closely  akin  to  those  of  birds.  Young  males,  as 
they  grow  up,  declare  squatter's  rights  on  a  "home  terri- 
tory", just  as  male  mocking  birds  do.  It  may  be  a  tree, 
bush,  or  section  of  a  hedge  row.  In  his  home  terri- 
tory, the  "land  owner"  moves  about  searching  for  in- 
sects, and,  in  the  springtime,  for  suitable  mates.  But 
sometimes,  if  the  pickings  are  slim,  the  lizard  may  be 
tempted  to  go  farther  afield. 

While  thus  engaged  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
property,  a  lizard  may  trespass  on  the  home  grounds 
of  another.  Therefore,  each  male  has  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  and  warn  others  when  they  are  trespass- 
ing. This  they  do  by  rearing  up  on  their  front  legs, 
elevating  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  neck  to  form  a 
crest  and  pushing  out  the  red  throat  pouch,  the  "red 
blanket"  or  "money",  as  the  kids  call  it.  This  antic 
makes  a  large  male  lizard  very  conspicuous,  for 
otherwise  they  are  among  the  most  perfectly  camou- 
flaged of  nature's  creations.  Such  a  lizard  must  look 
formidable  indeed  to  a  smaller  rival.  If  the  trespasser 
does  not  run  away,  the  larger  one  will  rush  at  the 
smaller  and  drive  him  off. 

Where  lizards  are  abundant,  large  males  may  meet 
up  with  other  males  of  the  same  size.  In  such  a  case, 
both  individuals  maneuver  around  each  other,  each 
rearing  up  from  time  to  time  and  showing  its  crest 
and  pouch.  This  gives  each  an  opportunity  to  size  up 
its  enemy  before  they  come  to  actual  grips.  Comical 
as  this  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  serious  business  to  the 
lizard — a  real  war  dance.  Soon  a  pitched  battle  en- 
sues, and  may  the  best  lizard  win!  To  the  winner,  the 
extended  area,  and  the  potential  brides  living  therein, 
become  his  by  right  of  conquest. 

As  unfriendly  as  large  male  lizards  may  be  to  each 
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The  size  of  the  Green  Lizard  in  comparison  with  the  Central 
American  Iguana  is  seen  above.  Note  the  little  creature  perched 
on  the  giant's  head. 

other  throughout  the  summertime,  they  do  not  seem  to 
molest  the  females,  nor  the  babies  which  have  recently 
hatched  from  the  eggs.  When  the  first  wintry  blasts 
blow  from  the  north,  however,  all  old  enemies  declare 
an  armistice.  They  seek  holes  in  the  ground  or  in 
rotten  logs,  where  they  pile  in  together  and  sleep 
peacefully  until  springtime  again  awakens  their 
fighting  instincts. 

I  have  seen  the  tree  climbing,  green  lizards  jump 
from  tree  or  bush  to  catch  insects  on  the  wing.  If 
there  is  no  other  bush  in  which  to  land,  the  lizard 
simply  spreads  itself  out  as  flat  as  possible  and  pan- 
cakes to  the  ground  unhurt.  There  it  promptly  pro- 
ceeds to  chew  and  swallow  the  captured  insect  before 
running  back  and  climbing  the  tree  which  he  calls 
home. 

Hardly  a  dozen  kinds  of  lizards  are  found  within 
the  confines  of  Louisiana,  and  some  of  these  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  This  is  a  poor  showing  compared  to 
the  lizard  population  of  the  arid  southwest,  where 
these  creatures  roam  the  range  in  both  number  and 
variety.  About  85  or  90  lizard  species  are  native  to 
the  United  States,  so  our  quota  of  a  dozen  or  less 
constitutes  only  about  12  to  14  percent  of  the  total. 

Boosting  our  number  are  two  species  which  really 
belong  to  dryer  regions  to  our  westward,  the  Texas 
horned  load  and  the  collared  lizard.  These  have  been 
reported  in  natural  habitats  only  from  northwest- 
ern Louisiana.  Perhaps  they  stray  across  our  west- 
ern border  on  their  own  power,  but  it  may  be  that 
thev  drift  down  the  Red  River  on  log  rafts  after 
flash  floods  in  Texas. 

A  recent  addition  to  our  lizard  list  is  the  warty 
gecko,  accidentally  introduced  into  New  Orleans 
through  commerce  from  countries  bordering  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  In  the  case  of  this  "furriner", 
ni«ht  life  in  New  Orleans  is  right  up  its  alley, 
whereas  our  native  lizards  are  active  only  during 
daylight  hours. 

None  of  our  lizards  are  huge  or  bulky,  as  com- 
pared to  the  iguanas  for  instance.  The  legless  lizard. 
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The  Gila  Monster  of  Arizona  is  one  of  two  species  of  poisonous 
lizards  on  this  planet.  The  other  species  lives  in  Southwestern 
Mexico. 

known  as  the  joint  snake,  or  glass  snake,  has  the 
greatest  length,  the  average  being  about  two  feet, 
but  it  may  reach  30  inches  or  more.  The  greater 
skink  is  our  heaviest  lizard  in  the  "conventional 
alligator  shape".  Adult  males  of  this  skink  may  be 
over  18  inches  total  length,  and  are,  no  doubt,  the 
most  alarming  of  our  native  lizards.  Brownish  in 
color,  they  frequently  lie  snug  against  the  bark  of 
trees,  where  they  would  often  go  unnoticed  were  it 
not   for   their   conspicuous,    broad,    reddish    heads. 

Our  most  plentiful  kind,  if  seeing  is  believing,  is 
the  green  lizard,  also  popularly  called  "American 
chamelon" ,  or  simply  "chamelon."  This  is  not  a  true 
chamelon,  although  it  does  have  the  power  of  chang- 
ing color  from  green  to  brown,  and  vice  versa.  Also 
abundant,  but  far  from  conspicuous,  is  the  small, 
dark  brown  skink,  locally  called  ground  lizard,  or 
"scorpion."  This  harmless  little  creature  used  to  be 
much  feared  by  the  uninformed,  who  confused  it 
with  the  true  scorpions,  those  very  ancient,  venemous 
relative  of  the  spiders  and  horse-shoe  crabs. 

Slick-skinned  lizards  are  known  as  skinks.  These 
are  covered  with  small,  smooth  and  shiny,  scale- 
like plates.  Most  skinks  are  marked  with  stripes  of 
some  kind,  running  lengthwise  on  the  back  and/or 
sides  of  the  body.  Stripes  are  more  conspicuous  in 
the  young  and  tend  to  disappear  with  age.  Five 
kinds  of  skinks  are  supposed  to  occur  in  Louisiana, 
including  the  ground  lizard,  which  is  not  only  our 
smallest  skink,  but  the  smallest  lizard  in  the  state. 

Skinks  inhabit  wooded  areas,  where  they  may  be 
seen  crawling  amongst  leaves  and  forest  litter,  or 
on  fallen  trees  and  branches.  The  larger  kinds  like 
to  climb  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  digging  for 
bait  under  the  bark  of  a  rotten  log,  a  young  skink 
may  startle  you,  especially  the  kinds  which  sport 
vivid  blue  tails.  This  bright  color  is  obviously  of 
survival  value  in  distracting  attention  from  the 
body  of  the  lizard  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  predator. 
The  blue  tail  color  disappears  with  age. 

As  with  the  greater  skink,  the  heads  of  the  males 


of  some  closely  related  kinds  become  reddish  with 
age,  sometimes  a  vivid  red.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, old  timers  used  to  call  these  "redheaded  scor- 
pions" and  gave  them  a  wide  berth  when  they  came 
upon  them  in  the  woods.  The  "deadliness"  of  these 
lizards,  like  the  prematurely  reported  death  of  Mark 
Twain,  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Today,  as  a  result 
of  increasing  biological  education,  such  false  beliefs 
are  vanishing,  and  one  can  go  into  the  woods  without 
these  unnecessary  fears. 

Yet,  in  the  death-like  silence  of  a  quiet  woodland, 
a  sudden  sound  is  apt  to  startle  anyone.  It  could  be 
that  "streak  of  lubricated  lightning",  the  six-lined 
race  runner.  You  barely  get  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it 
dashes  through  the  dried  leaves  and  vanishes  be- 
neath a  bush  or  into  a  hole  in  the  sandy  soil. 

Somewhat  larger  than  a  race  runner,  but  less  ex- 
citable and  more  deliberate  in  its  meditations,  is  the 
rare  collared  lizard,  a  nattily  adorned  creature  with 
a  conspicuous  double  black  collar.  Males  may  reach 
a  length  of  14  inches.  If  you  find  one,  be  sure  to 
send  it  to  a  museum  or  biological  laboratory  for  posi- 
tive identification,  as  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Another  handsome  lizard,  resembling  a  miniature 
alligator,  is  fairly  abundant  in  our  forested  uplands, 
especially  in  the  pine  clad  regions.  It  is  locally  called 
by  such  names  as  pine  lizard  and  alligator  lizard. 
It  has  a  book  name,  "fence  lizard",  but  there  were 
no  fences  here  before  the  Europeans  came  over,  this 
name  distorts  the  ecological  picture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  kinds  of  lizards  found  on  fences  depend 
largely  upon  where  the  fences  are.  The  green  lizard 
can  certainly  claim  this  title  in  our  lowlands,  where 
the  pine  lizard  is  never  seen.  And  now  that  rail  and 
picket  fences  have  all  but  vanished,  and  as  lizards 
do  not  take  to  wire  fences,  the  boy  scouts  of  tomor- 
row and  the  future  farmers  of  America  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  "fence  lizard". 
Perhaps  we  should  change  the  name  to  "cage  lizard", 
because    most    city    folks    see    them    in    the    zoos. 

Although  American  lizards  exhibit  their  greatest 
variety  in  the  arid  Southwest,  some  six  or  seven  of 
our  native  kinds  live  by  choice  in  moist  situations. 
The  green  lizard,  the  greater  skink,  and  the  ground 
lizard  are  most  numerous  in  the  low  alluvial  lands 
traversing  the  swamps  and  marshlands.  The  ground 
lizard  can  spend  its  entire  life  cycle  out  in  the 
coastal  marshes  where  it  is  a  co-dweller  in  the  grass 
huts  of  muskrats,  sometimes  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  Even  in  the  uplands,  most  native  lizards  love 
to  be  near  water.  I  have  collected  the  coal  skink  in 
hibernation  near  Bogalusa  under  a  log  in  the  water- 
saturated  environment  of  a  sphagnum  bog. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lizard  in  Louisiana 
is  the  so-called  joint  snake  (also  known  as  the 
glass  snake).  Very  few  people  realize  that  this  is 
not  a  snake  but  legless  lizard.  It  resembles  a  snake 
in  form  only  but  has  all  lizard  characteristics  ex- 
cept limbs. 

When  someone  asks  me  how  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  legless  lizard  and  a  snake,  I  tell  them  to 
"look  the  animal  straight  in  the  eyes".  If  it  winks 
its  eyes,  it  is  a  lizard,  if  it  outstares  you  it  is  a 
snake.  A  lizard  has  eyelids  and  winks  its  eyes  fre- 
quently; a  snake  has  glassy,  bead-like  eyes,  without 
eyelids,  and  can  out-stare  anybody.  A  lizard  also  has 
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ear  openings  which  a  snake  lacks.  If  your  prize  is 
really  a  legless  lizard,  the  chances  are  it  will  have 
already  identified  itself  by  sacrificing  its  tail  and 
making  its  escape  as  other  lizards  do. 

Legs  or  no  legs,  joint  snakes  do  get  around.  And 
dive — whey  they  dive  like  nobody's  business.  Once  I 
found  one  in  the  stomach  of  a  largemouth  black 
bass.  That  fellow  dived  once  too  often.  Legless  liz- 
ards were  very  plentiful  in  St.  Tammany  Parish 
when  I  was  a  boy,  before  drainage  became  a  fad. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  too  much  drainage  is  not 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  present  scarcity.  It  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  these  reptiles  to 
escape  capture  by  their  natural  enemies;  or  destruction 
by  man  or  his  agencies,  such  as  the  plough  and  har- 
row, roving  hogs,  and  grass  fires.  On  burned  or 
grazed  land,  joint  snakes  no  longer  have  high  grass 
to  escape  into,  and  drainage  has  deprived  them  of 
the  water  into  which  they  could  dive  to  escape  from 
predatory  birds  and  animals. 

I  recall  an  incident  that  happened  some  years  ago 
on  a  dirt  road  some  six  miles  east  of  Slidell,  now  a 
segment  of  U.S.  Highway  190.  I  was  walking  along 
the  roadside  ditch  searching  for  frogs,  when  I  no- 
ticed a  large  joint  snake  moving  in  the  grass.  I  made 
a  grab  for  the  reptile  and  missed.  It  has  slithered 
rapidly  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  to  my  utter 
amazement,  dived  into  the  ditch  like  a  water  snake. 

I  thought  it  was  an  accident  and  that  the  rep- 
tile would  come  up  and  wiggle  ashore  like  many  liz- 
ards do,  but  I  soon  learned  that  I  was  mistaken. 
Instead,  the  animal  quickly  lashed  from  side  to  side 
around  the  botton  and  muddied  up  a  considerable 
area  of  water,  like  a  bullfrog  or  crab  is  wont  to  do. 
When  I  realized  that  this  was  strategy  and  not  an 
accident,  I  searched  the  ooze  with  my  fingers  over 
the  entire  muddy  area,  but  the  cunning  creature 
had  outwitted  me,  perhaps  by  escaping  into  a  craw- 
fish tunnel. 

This  legless  lizard  is  one  of  the  least  understood 
and  most  indiscriminately  slaughtered  of  our  harm- 
less reptiles.  Its  appelations,  joint  snake  and  glass 
snake,  are  rightly  given,  because,  when  hotly  pur- 
sued, it  does  break  apart.  You  don't  have  to  hit  it 
with  a  stick,  but  it  breaks  apart  quicker  if  you  do. 


Being  a  lizard  and  not  a  snake,  this  creature  has  a 
long  tail.  In  fact,  the  tail  is  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  body  proper.  Actually  it  is  only  the  tail  which 
breaks  off  or  breaks  into  pieces  at  the  joints  of  the 
backbone.  The  front  end  (body  portion)  docs  not 
break.  So  far  the  story  is  true. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  heard  the  rest  of  the 
story  which,  of  course,  is  pure  fiction.  Many  people 
formerly  believed  that  a  disjointed  joint  snake  would 
come  back  at  sundown  and  join  the  broken  pieces 
together  in  their  proper  order,  backing  up  like  a  loco- 
motive hooking  up  a  freight  train.  This  supersti- 
tion has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  fact  that  fre- 
quently joint  snakes  are  observed  with  a  complete 
tail  connected  with  a  noticeable  scar.  What  really 
happens  is  that  they  actually  grow  a  new  tail  be- 
yond the  scar,  but  this  takes  about  a  year. 

Sometimes  the  folklore  goes  a  step  further.  If, 
for  instance,  a  hawk  or  some  animal  eats  the  broken 
tail  pieces  before  sundown,  the  reptile  is  reputed  to 
be  able  to  substitute  a  corn  cob.  This  part  of  the 
story  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
color  pattern  of  the  species  is  frequently  checkered 
with  small  squarish  spots  suggestive  of  a  corn  cob. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  corny  story  once  told  me 
about  an  overworked  farmer  who  kept  a  jug  of  "corn 
squeezins"  hidden  in  a  hollow  tree  for  an  occasional 
bit  of  relaxation  to  ease  his  arduous  task.  One  after- 
noon, shortly  after  butchering  a  joint  snake  with 
his  hand  cultivator,  he  felt  that  he  deserved  an  extra 
swallow.  After  that,  he  lost  his  ambition  and  sat 
under  the  tree  for  a  few  puffs  on  his  corn  cob  pipe. 
Soon  he  was  fast  asleep,  the  pipe  falling  to  the  ground 
beside  him.  A  hawk  chanced  by  and  ate  up  the  pieces 
of  the  joint  snake's  tail,  so  the  frustrated  reptile  could 
not  mend  them  together  at  sundown  in  the  accustomed 
manner.  As  corn  cobs,  for  some  good  reason  were  at 
a  premium  on  that  particular  farm,  the  reptile 
searched  the  field  for  a  suitable  substitute.  Chancing 
upon  the  corn  cob  pipe,  the  ingenious  reptile  simply 
attached  the  pipe  in  the  usual  place  at  the  end  of  its 
body.  Upon  awakening  at  dusk,  the  sleepy-eyed  farmer 
was  amazed  to  see  the  joint  snake  drugged  into  con- 
niption fits  by  the  tobacco  smoke,  but  still  puffing 
away  on  the  pipe,  now  firmly  attached  to  its  rear  end. 
(See  Inside  Back  Cover) 


The  Gecko.  This  stowaway  on  boats  from  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  has  gone  "native"  in  the  dark  alleys  of  Old  New 
Orleans  and  in  brick  homes  throughout  the  suburbs. 


The  Green  Lizard  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  such  animals  in 
Louisiana.  It  can  camouflage  itself  by  changing  from  green  to 
brown  and  intermediate  shades. 
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Rebel's  Ace 
Wins  Field  Trial 


Rebel's  ace,  a  big  black  Labrador,  owned  by 
R.  C.  Hardy,  of  Lake  Charles,  won  the  Open  and 
the  Qualifying,  when  retrievers  from  six  states 
performed  in  the  pasturelands  near  Oak  Ridge  at  the 
North  Louisiana  Retriever  Club's  second  AKC  sanc- 
tioned field  trial.  Otto's  Mallard  Creek  Magnum,  owned 
by  James  Otto,  of  Cantonement,  Florida,  won  the 
Derby,  at  the  event  held  April   11. 

There  were  approximately  two  hundred  spectators 
to  witness  the  event  which  was  held  on  John  Barr's 
farm  and  about  fifty  dogs  participated  in  the  two- 
day  event. 

Dr.  Robert  Wood,  of  Monroe,  president  of  the 
club,  saw  his  Laborador,  Rattler,  place  third  in  the 
Open. 

This  was  the  second  open  trial  sanctioned  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club  for  the  local  retriever  club, 
which  is  now  three  years  old.  Purpose  of  having  an 
AKC  sanctioned  is  to  prepare  the  club  for  conduct- 
ing licensed  trials.  Two  sanctioned  trials  are  neces- 
sary before  a  club  can  apply  for  a  licensed  trial. 
Now  that  two  have  been  held  the  club  will  apply  for 
the  license  and  if  granted  one,  professionals  will  come 
from  all  over  the  nation  to  compete  in  the  North 
Louisiana  club's  next  event. 

Running  second  behind  Rebel's  Ace  in  the  Open 
was  Black  Duke  VIII,  owned  by  Clifford  W.  Savell, 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.  Twenty  dogs  were  entered. 

With  Rattler  placing  third,  Tark,  also  a  black  Lab, 
owned  by  John  B.  Emerson,  of  Dallas,  came  in 
fourth.  Awards  of  merit  went  to  Dandy  Dan,  owned 
by  W.  R.  Wood,  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  Miss  Priss, 
owned  by  O.  R.  Savant,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

In  the  Derby,  Otto's  Mallard  Creek  Magnum  won 
over  12  other  entries  with  King  Michael  VIII,  owned 
by  George  Duncan,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  placing  second. 


Dr.  Robert  Wood,  of  Monroe,  is  seen  with  his  third  place  winning 
dog  RATTLER,  at  the  North  Louisiana  Retriever  Club's  field  trials. 

Black  Jack  of  the  Sandbars,  owned  by  Clyde  Har- 
kin,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  placed  third  while  Medlin's 
Texas  Jack  Tark,  owned  by  S.  N.  Campbell  of  Hous- 
ton, was  fourth. 

In  this  division,  awards  of  merit  went  to  Rebel's 
Ace  and  Cher  Te  Neg,  owned  by  W.  R.  Wood  of 
Marshall. 

Twenty-two  dogs  ran  in  the  Qualifying.  Placing 
second  behind  Rebel's  Ace  was  Quien  Sabe,  owned  by 
Harvey  Evans  of  Houston. 

Miss  Priss  placed  third  while  Kay's  Jet  Black, 
owned  by  Jim  McKinney  of  Marshall,  came  in  fourth. 

Awards  of  merit  were  won  by  Greatford  Bull- 
dozer, owned  by  E.  M.  Barham  of  Oak  Ridge,  and 
Black  Bingo  III,  owned  by  Johnny  Briggs,  Groves, 
Tex. 

First  place  winners  received  trophies  while  dogs 
that  placed  were  awarded  ribbons. 

Judges  were  O.  C.  Buenger,  Houston,  Fred  Mc- 
Nease,  Port  Arthur,  Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Ford  Graham,  Sr.,  Memphis. 


Ducks  and  pigeons  are  seen  in  their  holding  crates.  These  birds 
are  used  for  retrieving  in  the  trials.  Birds  are  "shackled"  (wings 
taped  together)  so  that  they  are  unable  to  fly. 


Some  award  winners  with  their  champion  dogs  seen  at  the  North 
Louisiana  Retriever  Club's  field  trials  are,  left  to  right,  J.  B. 
Emerson,  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  fourth  place  TARK;  Joe  Savant,  of 
Port  Arthur,  with  MISS  PRISS  and  W.  R.  Wood  of  Marshall,  with 
DANDY  DAN. 
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AMERICAN    WOODCOCK 


Philohela  minor 


Hannah  Yates 


The  American  woodcock  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  furtive  birds  and  is  seldom  seen,  how- 
ever its  presence,  so  far  as  the  hunter  is  con- 
cerned, is  manifested  by  the  patches  of  clean-cut 
holes  he  makes  in  the  soft  earth  of  bogs,  wet  wood- 
lands and  fields  with  his  long  bill  in  search  of  earth- 
worms. 

The  woodcock  is  a  rather  unusual  looking  bird 
with  a  stout  little  body  and  thick  neck,  capped  by  a 
large  head  and  a  long,  straight,  stout  bill  which  fea- 
tures are  predominated  by  its  unusually  large  black 
eyes.  The  woodcock  varies  in  length  from  ten  to 
eleven  inches.  Its  upper  parts  are  varied  with  gray- 
brown,  black  and  buff  feathers  and  its  underparts 
are  reddish,  buff-brown.  Its  head  is  triangular  shaped 
with  the  eyes  placed  in  the  upper  corners.  There  is 
an  indistinct  black  line  on  the  front  of  the  head  and 
another  running  from  bill  to  eye.  The  back  of  the 
head  is  black,  featuring  three  buff  bars. 

Since  earthworms  are  the  woodcock's  staple  diet, 
which  must  be  probed  for  in  moist  places,  the  bill  is 
flexible  in  the  upper  half  at  the  tip  which  allows  it  to 
draw  forth  a  worm  from  its  hole  as  one  would  draw 
a  piece  of  string  through  the  neck  of  a  jar  or  bottle 
with  a  finger.  So  very  sensitive  is  the  tip  of  the  wood- 
cock's bill  that  it  is  able  to  feel  its  food  in  lieu  of 
being  able  to  see  it. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  its  eyes,  the  woodcock  is 
able  to  keep  a  watch  out  for  its  enemies  while  it 
probes  for  the  worms  which  it  seeks  when  they  are 
near  the  surface  at  dusk  or  at  night. 

In  the  Spring,  during  the  evenings,  the  male  performs 
a  series  of  aerial  antics  to  attract  the  female  which 
attest  its  affections.  It  flies  in  circles,  with  its  stiff 
short  wings  whistling  as  they  go  faster  and  faster 
and  louder  and  louder,  as  the  bird  sweeps  overhead 
in  erratic,  overlapping  spirals,  coming  down  in  a 
pitching   and   darting  way,   all   the   while   uttering   a 
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sharp  whistle  and  finally  alighting  near  the  spot 
from  whence  he  started.  If  the  lady  he  has  sought  to 
attract  is  present  he  will  then  go  into  a  dance,  and 
with  wings  trailing  and  his  short  tail  straight  out, 
will  strut  with  his  short  legs,  a  perfect  picture  of 
high  comical  dignity. 

When  courtship  is  over,  a  nest  is  made  in  an  in- 
dentation in  the  earth  lined  with  a  few  dry  leaves 
and  this  place  is  usually  near  a  tree  stump  where  four 
buff  hued  eggs   with  brown   spots,   are   deposited. 

Although  the  American  woodcock  is  classified  as  a 
"shore  bird",  it  is  primarily  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wooded  areas  in  the  day,  and  of  the  pastures  and 
fields  in  the  night.  These  areas  must  necessarily  be 
soft  and  soggy.  All  in  all  it  is  one  of  the  oddest- 
looking  birds  in  North  America.  Its  legs  are  too  short 
for  so  large  a  body,  its  tail  is  only  half  as  long  as 
it  should  be,  its  neck  is  too  short  and  too  thick  and 
its  neck  is  entirely  out  of  drawing.  The  eyes  are 
placed  too  far  back,  and  the  bill  is  too  long  and  too 
straight.  In  appearance  the  woodcock  looks  like  an 
avian  caricature. 

But,  odd  or  not,  this  bird  is  very  dear  to  the 
heart  of  sportsmen,  and  its  beautifully  rounded  body 
is  one  of  the  best  delights  of  the  gourmet.  Despite 
its  appearance,  the  woodcock  is  no  push-over  for 
the  hunter.  When  flushed  it  appears  feeble,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  an  unskilled  flier.  It  is  seldom  found 
in  the  open  ground,  and  woodcock  shooting  is  much 
like  shooting" snipes — it  is  quick  and  difficult. 

Although  when  flushed  the  woodcock  flies  swiftly 
and  erratically  upward  and  soon  pitches  down  into 
concealment  against,  it  is  capable  of  long,  well-sus- 
tained tlight  as  is  evident  from  its  long  migration 
journeys,  "since  it  spends  the  winter  mostly  in  the 
southern  United  States,  and  its  breeding  grounds  are  in 
the  north  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
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ABOUT  DOGS  ON  THE  LOOSE 

Dear  Editor:  Hall  Summit,  Louisiana 

I  read  with  interest  the  new  laws  that  will  be 
brought  up  by  the  Wild  Life  Commission  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  this  year. 

I  am  a  Fox  Hunter  and  would  not  give  five  cents 
for  all  the  deer  in  Louisiana.  I  think  it  is  just  as 
right  to  enforce  intergration  an  the  Whites  in  the  South 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  for  the 
Wild  Life  Commission  to  try  to  pass  any  law  that 
would  keep  any  person  from  enjoying  nature  the  en- 
tire year. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  setting  aside  certain  areas  in 
each  Parish  and  not  hunt  in  that  area  to  protect  the 
deer.  But  when  you  make  the  deer  a  privileged  object 
and  all  others  must  kneel  to  the  whims  of  a  minority 
that  hunt  them  then  it  is  all  wrong. 

The  fox  hunter  does  not  want  and  personally,  I  will 
not  own  a  dog  that  runs  deer.  If  I  have  one  that 
starts  running  deer  I  either  hunt  where  the  deer  do 
not  range  (and  that  is  very  limited)  or  I  give  the 
dog  to  deer  hunters. 

Let's  be  reasonable  about  this  deal  and  treat  all 
hunters  fair.  /.  L.  Wimberly 

Dear  Editor:  Morgan   City,   Louisiana 

When  the  wildlife  commission  asks  for  revision  of 
the  dog  training  law,  they  have  never  been  so  right! 
I  live  on  Bayou  Long,  better  known  as  Stephensville. 
All  day  you  can  hear  dogs  running,  and  where  we 
used  to  hunt  rabbits  successfully,  this  past  season 
we  did  not  get  rabbits  or  anything  else  as  far  as 
hunting  goes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  hunter  who  cannot  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  breeding  season  is  a  mighty  poor  sport. 
It  is  complete  destruction  of  the  herds  of  deer,  rab- 
bit, mink,  coon  or  what  have  you,  to  allow  dogs  to 
hunt  alone,  or  which  is  worse,  with  their  owners 
under  the  guise  of  training  dogs.  As  your  article 
states,  most  of  these  so-called  "dog  trainers"  hunt 
with  double-o  buck  shot  or  30-30  rifles. 

The  quicker  this  law  is  revised,  the  better  off  the 
hunter  will  be.  Wilbert  J.  Stephens 

Dear  Editor:  Natchitoches,  Louisiana 

I  read  the  article  in  the  February-March  issue  of 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  about  the 
need  for  a  revision  on  the  dog  training  law,  and 
just  how  it  gave  the  poachers  such  a  good  chance  to 
kill  deer  out  of  season,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  not  in  favor  with  any 


such  law,  because  it  would  not  stop  poachers,  in 
fact  it  would  give  them  a  better  chance  and  what  are 
the  game  wardens  supposed  to  do?  I  understand  they 
draw  1 2  months  pay. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  uncared  for  dogs  staying  in 
the  woods  without  a  collar  and  tag,  but  you  are  try- 
ing to  slap  all  us  fox  hunters  smack  in  the  face  with 
such  a  law. 

I  know  eight  or  ten  men  with  40  or  50  fox  hounds 
in  and  around  Natchitoches  and  I  am  sure  they  have 
never  known  of  their  dogs  catching  and  killing  deer. 
Dogs  have  about  as  much  chance  to  catch  a  deer  as 
I  have.  Any  biologist  that  says  dogs  catch  fawns  or 
young  fox  just  don't  know  much.  Any  body  that 
knows  dogs  and  hunting  knows  that  a  young  deer  or 
fox  does  not  leave  enough  scent  for  a  dog  to  run 
them. 

There  are  several  places  in  this  magazine  about 
this,  that  and  the  other  that  keeps  things  balanced. 
It  seems  to  me  some  people  want  to  get  the  deer 
population  out  of  balance.  If  we  had  a  million  deer  in 
Louisiana,  there  is  not  sufficient  feed  for  them  and 
there  would  be  starvation  and  disease.  I  think  a  man 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  private  or 
public  property  done  by  dogs.  I  also  think  the  game 
wardens  should  stop  the  poachers.  But  I  don't  think 
a  pen  your  dog  up  six  months  law  will  stop  people 
from  hunting  deer  out  of  season,  we  only  need  some 
laws  with  teeth  in  them  and  some  officials  who  will 
do  their  duty.  C.  C.  Cox 
Dear  Editor:  Montgomery,  Louisiana 

Do  the  Wild  Life  boys  really  know  what  they 
want?  A  few  days  ago  the  Police  Juries  for  Grant, 
Winn  and  Natchitoches  Parishes  were  told  by  these 
people  that  the  deer  herd  must  be  harvested  every 
year  in  our  two  local  game  preserves  to  assure  suc- 
cess as  they  become  overpopulated  in  and  around 
these  ranges. 

None  of  these  P.  J.  members  with  whom  I've 
talked  asree  and  do  not  want  any  hunting  in  these 
places  but  a  more  liberal  hunting  season  on  the 
outside  of  these  areas. 

Have  just  read  the  article  "Wild  Life  Commission 
asks  revision  of  dog  training  law".  Some  pictures 
appear  in  these  pages  to  support  their  argument. 

To  begin  with  most  deer  hunters  or  hound  men 
with  long  experience  could  not  keep  from  laughing 
at  such  pictures  and  argument  were  it  not  such  a 
threat  to  our  sport. 

I've  run  hounds  and  hunted  all  kinds  of  game, 
that  we've  been  blessed  with  for  more  than  40  years 
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and  all  the  deer  that  I've  seen  caught  by  hounds 
were  either  crippled  by  gun  shot,  from  being  hung 
in  a  fence  or  predatory  steel  trap.  The  hounds  in 
every  case  caught  the  deer  by  the  hind  quarters  and 
not  by  the  neck  or  head.  The  small  deer  in  the  pic- 
ture had  a  broken  front  leg,  a  head  and  neck  in- 
jury that  looks  very  much  like  the  sign  of  buck 
shot.  Naturally  the  dog  went  to  work  on  the  bloody 
end  when  he  came  upon  the  dead  deer  or  was  put 
there. 

The  deer  in  the  water  hole  also  may  have  been 
shot  or  otherwise  incapacitated.  The  one  by  the  rail- 
road may  have  been  rundown  by  a  train  or  automo- 
bile— as  I've  known  of  on  several  occasions. 

This  article  also  states  that  it  would  benefit  the 
fox  hunters  as  the  fox  could  raise  their  young  dur- 
ing the  months  that  our  dogs  are  penned  up.  That 
statement  is  so  absurd  coming  from  this  source  that 
it  is  pathetic — since  this  same  agency  employs  a 
drove  of  dead  heads  to  run  around  with  a  drove  of 
cruel  steel  traps  destroying  our  foxes — and  to  catch 
and  murder  a  mother  fox  to  leave  the  little  ones  to 
starve,  does  not  seem  to  hurt  their  conscience  a  bit — 
and,  too,  our  tax  dollars  help  to  pay  their  salaries. 

All  the  deer,  fox,  coon  and  rabbit  hunters  I've 
talked  to  would  like  to  see  the  Wild  Life  experts 
take  a  long  vacation  on  the  same  salaries  that  our 
taxes  are  paying,  and  let  out  P.  J.  handle  our  hunt- 
ing problems. 

This  magazine  is  fine  reading  most  of  the  time 
but  such  an  article  as  the  above  mentioned  really 
spoils  a  good  issue  occasionally. 

We  here  in  Grant,  Winn  and  Natchitoches  Par- 
ishes were  watching  with  pride  and  enthusiasm  how 
our  game  was  coming  back  for  the  last  25  years 
until  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  "EXPERTS"  took 
over  and  now  we  fear  that  our  sport  is  doomed  un- 
less our  elected  officials  do  some  things  that  they 
have  promised.   T.  O.  Harrison 


Douglas  Crewell   (left)  and    Loree  Cormier,  both  of  Lake  Charles, 
showing  their  creel  limits  of  bass  taken  in   Lacassine  last  October. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Cottonport,   La. 

I  am  sending  you  a  snapshot  of  a  white  perch,  I 
caught  March  23,  1960.  It  weighed  3  lbs.  14  oz.  The 
picture  was  taken  by  the  Alexandria  Town  Talk.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know  if  there   is  any  contest 

May-June,  1960 


going  on,   I   would  like  to  enter  my  white   perch. 

Patrick  Cullen,  P.  O.  Box  46,  Cottonport,  La. 

P.  S.  The  perch  was  caught  in  Bayou  Rouge  in  the 

City  limits  of  Cottonport,  Louisiana. 

The  record  Louisiana  white  perch  (crappie)  was 
caught  in  1950  by  Welzie  Garret  of  Ruston  and 
weighed  4  pounds,  4  ounces. 

Dear  Editor:  Weeks.   Louisiana 

Is   it  legal   to  use   two  small   shrimp   trawls   at  one 
time   instead   of   one   large   trawl   provided   the   total 
width    are    50    feet    or    under    in     Louisiana     inside 
waters?  Albert  P.  Esking,  P.  O.  Box  124,  Weeks,  La. 
The  Louisiana  statutes  from  which  I  quote,  in  part. 
says  in  answer  to  your  question,  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  one  boat  to  use  two  or  more  trawls  at 
the  same  time  in  inside  waters.  No  trawl  measuring 
more  than  fifty  feet  along  the  cork  line  may  be  used 
in  inside  waters". 

Dear  Editor:  Monroe.  Louisiana 

May  we  continue  to  receive  the  valuable  scien- 
tific information  regarding  Louisiana  wildlife  as  con- 
tained in  the  main  articles  written  b\  Mr.  Percy  Vi- 
osca.  Jr..  distinguished  biologist  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission!  The  descrip- 
tions, the  common  and  scientific  names,  and  the 
habitat  of  the  various  animals  are  invaluable  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  biologist.  Paul  /'. 
Schepp) 

Dear  Editor:  I  afayette,  I  ouisiana 

1  find  your  "I  etters— Questions — \nswers"  De- 
partment the  most  interesting  in  your  excellent  pub- 
lication. 
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Let  me  recommend  to  Mrs.  H.  Chexnayder  of  Cov- 
ington that  she  include  some  whole  grain  corn  for  the 
"Red  Bird"  Cardinals  who  love  it.  They  crack  the 
grain  and  peel  it,  rejecting  the  husk.  Whole  corn  at- 
tracts squirrels  who  eat  only  the  eye  or  germ,  and 
Blue  Jays  who  eat  the  whole  works. 

I  find  that  the  little  Warblers  or  Vireos  go  for 
rendered  beef  sweet  mixed  with  small  grain  such  as 
millet  and  sorghum.  This  mixture  appeals  to  mock- 
ing birds  also. 

Thanks  for  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST. Edwin  A .  O'Brien 
Dear  Editor:  Breaux  Bridge,  Louisiana 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  which  I  thought  you 
could  use  in  one  of  your  future  publications.  The 
squirrel  was  killed  by  Eugene  Pointer  of  Bayou 
Benoit,  Louisiana  at  the  end  of  this  past  hunting  sea- 
son. Mr.  Pointer  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Martin  Par- 


ish School  Board,  and  he  hunted  the  white  squirrel 
for  two  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  get  a  good  shot 
at  him.  He  killed  it  in  the  Bayou  Benoit  area  of  the 
Atchafalaya  basin.  The  squirrel  is  completely  and 
snowy  white  but  it  had  dark  blue  eyes.  It  is  a  mature 
male  and  about  average  size  of  a  fox  squirrel.  It  was 
mounted  by  a  taxidermist  from  Jeanerette,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Holding  the  squirrel  is  my  son  Jimmie  Morrogh. 
Mr.  Pointer  lent  the  mounted  specimen  to  Jimmie 
for  him  to  study  it  and  exhibit  it.  Jimmie  is  one  of 
the  most  avid  and  ardent  hunters  and  young  conser- 
vationists in  this  area  and  is  an  amateur  taxidermist 
and  biologist  as  well.  He  is  also  an  excellent  rifle, 
pistol  and  shotgun  marksman.  He  is  16  yrs.  old,  a 
Junior  in  High  School  and  fullback  on  the  football 
team.  L.  A.  Morrogh,  M.  D. 
Dear  Editor:  St.  Martinville,  Louisiana 

My  name  is  Nelius  R.  Bordelon.  I  am  the  Chevro- 
let Dealer  in  St.  Martinville,  La.  I  am  also  Sect.- 
Treas.  of  our  local  parish  sportsmans  club.  Needless  to 
say   I   am   an   outdoor   sportsman,    particularly    duck 
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hunting,  so  naturally  I  am  very  interested  in  wildlife 
conservation. 

I  own  a  semi-marsh  lease  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 400  acres  in  the  Gueydan,  Louisiana  area.  I 
am  interested  in  your  information  concerning  sum- 
mer planting  of  duck  food,  such  as  Brown  Millet  or 
others. 

If  your  office  can  supply  me  with  the  general  idea 
about  planting  such  as  the  following,  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  it. 

1 .  Time  of  year  best  to  plant. 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  plow  over  the  present  grass 
or  will  it  be  O.K.  to  sow  the  seeds  and  let  it 
grow  at  will? 

3.  This  marsh  is  now  dry  and  will  remain  dry 
until  late  fall. 

4.  We  use  only  about  20  acres  of  this  400  acres 
lease.  The  rest  is  flooded  manually  at  the  time 
the  season  opens. 

5.  I  am  only  interested  in  planting  the  20  acres 
we  use,  as  this  is  the  only  blind  we  have  on  the 
whole  400  acres  lease.  Nelius  R.  Bordelon 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Managing  Farm 
Fields,  Wetlands  and  Waters  for  Wild  Ducks  in 
the  South".  It  is  farmer's  bulletin  No.  2144  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  ten  cents. 

The  pamphlet  is  an  excellent  source  of  infor- 
mation on  waterfowl  food  plantings.  You  will  find 
that  the  bulletin  recommends  discing  or  plowing 
the  land  before  planting  browntopmillet  and  that 
in  south  Louisiana  browntop  may  be  planted  in 
August.  For  best  results  the  area  should  be  ferti- 
lized. 

Because  of  differences  in  soils  and  topography, 
it  is  difficult  to  advise  you  on  a  planting  program 
without  making  an  inspection  of  the  property.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  you  contact  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  man  near  Gueydan  before  be- 
ginning your  planting  program.  He  will  be  familiar 
with  local  soils  and  can  give  you  detailed  informa- 
tion on  fertilization,  seed  rates,  time  of  planting 
and  all  the  other  facts  needed  to  establish  a  suc- 
cessful waterfowl  food  planting.  Morton  M.  Smith, 
Waterfowl  Study  Leader 

Dear  Editor:  Cut   Off,   Louisiana 

I  receive  your  magazine  each  month  and  enjoy  it  a 
lot.  I  save  them  for  the  children  when  they  need  arti- 
cles about  birds,  animals,  etc. 

I  work  for  the  California  Oil  Company  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  oil  field  is  between  Belle  Pass 
and  Grand  Isle.  I  live  on  one  of  the  structures  for 
seven  days.  Around  these  steel  structures  are  very 
good  fishing  grounds. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  you  may  want  to  pass  on 
to  fishermen  that  will  be  out  there  this  summer. 
About  the  best  artificial  bait  to  bring  with  them  are: 
Sea  Hawks  of  different  colors;  Super  Dudes  of  dif- 
ferent colors;  and  Mr.  Champ. 

I  think  these  are  about  the  best  as  I  and  many 
fishermen  will  agree  for  small  and  medium  fish. 
Fresh  baits  such  as  gulf  or  river  shrimp  are  fine. 
For  large  fish  I  would  suggest  live  croakers.  George 
L.  St.  Pierie 
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The  woodcock  concentration  in  your  state  is  ol 
special  interest  as  I  have  never  done  that  kind  of 
hunting.  This  next  season  I  hope  to  contact  some  one 
over  there  who  will  help  me  correct  this  deficiency. 
Colonel  Kirk  Mallory 


This  was  last  minute  luck  for  Eddie  Joe  Hammond,  Bogalusa. 
He  bagged  this  gobbler,  weight  19  pounds  dressed,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  turkey  season  in  St.  Tammany  parish. 

MORE  ABOUT  DOGS  ON  THE  LOOSE 

Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

My  sincere  thanks  for  your  best  book  I  have  ever 
seen  a  state  put  out.  I  have  been  all  over  and  this 
is  the  first  book  I  have  ever  seen  like  it. 

There  is  one  thing  that  sure  made  me  feel  bad. 
That  was  "Wild  Life  Commission  Asks  Revision  of 
Dog  Training  Law." 

Although  I  was  not  born  and  reared  in  Louisiana, 
they  shoot  dogs  for  chasing  deer  where  I  come  from 
and  no  questions  asked! 

Why  not  have  the  dog  trainers  call  their  local 
game  agents  and  have  them  tell  him  where  they  are 
going  to  train  their  dogs  and  NO  GUNS.  Or  have 
them  get  a  permit  from  their  game  agents  so  they 
can  tell  just  where  the  trainers  are.  No  permit,  shoot 
the  dog!  Something  like  that  sure  gets  me. 

Be  sure  you  do  not  forget  me  in  your  next  copy 
of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST.  Keep  up 
the  good  work!  Larry  Haefs 

Dear  Editor:  Rosedale,  Louisiana 

Please  answer  my  question  in  your  next  copy  of 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST.  My  ques- 
tion is,  "Should  a  game  warden  have  a  search  war- 
rant to  search  a  person's  car  or  any  private  prop- 
erty?" 

Your  help  will  be  appreciated  very  much.  Sidney 
Sparks,  Jr. 

Section  108  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  1950 
legislature,  paragraph  3,  reads  "The  commissioner 
or  any  agent  may  visit  or  examine,  with  or  with- 
out search  warrant,  any  cold  storage  plant,  ware- 
house, boat,  store,  car,  conveyance,  automobile  or 
other  vehicle,  airplane  or  other  craft,  basket  or 
other  receptacle,  or  any  place  of  deposit  for  wild 
birds  or  game  quadrupeds,  wherever  they  may 
have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  provision 
of  this  Sub-part  (which  pertains  to  Wild  Life 
agents;  powers  and  duties;  search  warrants;)  has 
been    violated. 

Dear  Editor:  Austin  4,  Texas 

I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  gives  me.  Dur- 
ing the  several  years  I  have  been  receiving  it  each  is- 
sue has  been  interesting  and  informative.  I  think  it 
does  a  great  deal  for  Louisiana. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 
The  bald  eagle  is  an  exceedingly  loyal   and  affec- 
tionate parent.  It  will  not  desert  its  young  even  if  the 
tree  on  which  they  are  nesting  is  in  flames. 

Bats  are  not  "blind  as  bats."  As  far  as  naturalists 
can  tell,  they  have  fair  daytime  vision. 

The  only  bees  that  can  reach  the  nectar  in  red 
clover  are  bumble  bees.  So  without  bumble  bees  red 
clover  cannot  grow. 

The  horned  toad  is  not  a  toad.  It  is  a  lizard.  It 
does  not  lay  eggs,   but  gives   birth   to   living  young. 

The  grebe,  unlike  most  water  birds  that  build  their 
nests  in  the  sand  or  rocks  on  shore,  builds  hers  on  the 
water. 

Rattlesnakes,  contrary  to  belief,  do  not  seek  to 
avenge  the  death  of  a  mate.  They  are  probably  at- 
tracted to  the  death  scene  by  scent. 


BACKYARD  DINOSAURS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

A  list  of  the  twelve  species  of  lizards  recorded  as 
living  in  the  wild  state  in  Louisiana,  giving  their  most 
common  local  names,  their  scientific  names,  and  brief 
notes  on  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
state,  follows: 
WARTY    GECKO — (Hemidactylus    turcicus    turcicus 

Linnaeus);   introduced   into   New   Orleans   through 

commerce. 
GREEN      LIZARD — (Anolis      carolinenis      Voigt); 

statewide  but  more  abundant  in  the  alluvial  lands. 
COLLARED     LIZARD—  (Crotaphytus    collaris    col- 

laris  Say);  Northwest  Louisiana,  extremely  rare. 
PINE     LIZARD — (Sceloporus    undulatus    undulatus 

Latreille);    Florida    Parishes,    chiefly    in    the    pine 

woods.    A    western    variety    (Sceloporus   undulatus 

hyacinthinus  Green)   is  found  in  the  uplands  west 

of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
TEXAS   HORNED   TOAD — (Phrynosoma   cornutum 

Harlan);     reported     from     Northwest     Louisiana. 

rare.  Escaped  pets  may  be  found  anywhere. 
GROUND      LIZARD—  (Lygosoma  '   laterale      Say); 

statewide  in  damp  places,   including   muskrat   hills 

in  the  coastal  marshes. 
COMMON   SKINK — (Eumeces   fasciatus   Linnaeus): 

uplands,  especially  in  the  pine  woods. 
GREATER    SKINK. —  (Eumeces   laticeps   Schneider): 

alluvial  lands  and  wooded  lowlands  generally. 
FLORIDA     SKINK — (Eumeces     inexpectatus     Tay- 
lor ) ;  Florida  Parishes. 
COAL    SKINK — (Eumeces   anthracinus    Baird);   ex- 
treme  north   Louisiana.    A   light-colored   variety   is 

found  in  the  Florida  Parishes. 
SIX-LINED       RACE       RUNNER — (Cnemidophorus 

sexlineatus  Linnaeus):  dry,  sandy  areas  throughout 

the  uplands,  including  sand)  creek  valleys. 
JOINT    SNAKE — (Ophisaurus    ventralis    Linnaeus): 

sandy  areas  near  water  throughout  the  uplands  and 

pine  flats. 


DStifidT 
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beaver.  Main   -Food  is  rushes  and  cattails; 
supplemented  with  roofs,  Rubers,  bulbs, 
and  -render    basal  portions   of  titles, 
grasses,  and   orher    marsh    vegetarian \ 
Their  -fuvorife  -food  is  water  h'/u  roots 
and  /eaves.  Smatl  -hurries,  rnussels, 
clams',  and  crawfish  are  sohnel  imes 
eaten.  - 


look   like  beaver  with  o  long  tail, 
e   dense,  rich  brown   fur   over  hid  tv/'rr? 
tirs,  bellu  is  si  /vera;  long 
flail en ed  from  side  io  side. 
Gto  8  goung    are    born    in   Mat)  or  Jur 
litters  in    July  and    Auqust.  Young    are   blind, 
naked,    and    very    helpless  af   birth, stag  in  houses 
until  theg  are    able    to  be    about.  Mother  drives  you 
lodge    after  about  35 dags  fa  mc 
room    for  next  brood 


has  rrranu    enemleSjt he  mink 
being     the    worst;  doqs}  bobcats, 
coyotes,  hawks,  and  great-horned 
Orv/s  take    small   n  umbers,    fxlremeli^ 
old   winters    destroy     food    supply  when 
t    becomes   frozen  in  ice   and  snow. 


